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LITTLE HEAD PORGY 


Shows the light color with bars slightly noticeable. The 
color comes and goes apparently at the will of the fish, ° 
and is one of the great difficulties encountered 
by the live-fish photographer. 


What the 
Goerz Lens 
Will do 


The marvelous illustrations in the article on 
‘*Photographing Tropical Fishes” in July 
Wor.p’s WorkK were reproductions of photo- 
graphs made with a Goerz Lens. There is no 
severer test ofalensthan photographing alive 
object through water. Sharpness and quick- 
ness inthe highest degree are required and 
— are qualities par excellence of the Goerz 

zens, 


Ghe Goerz Double 
Anastigmat Lenses 


are now fitted to EASTMAN Kodaks 
and all other hand cameras 


For prices, circulars, etc., apply 
to your dealer or to‘ .e 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL *VORKS 
ew York 


Copyright, 
BLACK ANGEL FISH 


This shows a young apocinme. The white bands are wanting 
n the mature fish. 











THE ONE HUNDREDT iI 
ANNIVERSARY OF 


THE 

NEW 
YORK 2 
EVENING | 
POST 


WILL BE OBSERVED BY THE 
PUBLICATION ON 


NOVEMBER 


16th, Igo! 


OF AN ILLUSTRATED ISSUE 
OF UNUSUAL SCOPE AND IM- 
PORTANCE, EACH COPY TO BE 
ACCOMPANIED BY A FAC-| 
SIMILE OF THE FIRST ISSUE: 
OF THE PAPER DATED NOVEM: 
BER SIXTEENTH, EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED AND ONE. THE 
HISTORICAL SECTION WILL’ 
BE PRINTED ON THE FINIST 
BOOK PAPER, WITH COLOR ©D: 
COVER. 
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The Publishers’ Annual Subscription Offer of 


The Youths Companion 


Gives reasons for subscribing at once. See Offer below. 

Illustrated Prospectus for the 1902 Volume, presenting 

an unusually attractive program for each week’s issue 
of 1902, sent with copies of the paper— FREE. 








New 
Subscription 
Offer 

For 1902. 





Every New Subscriber who will mention this 
magazine or cut out this slip and send 
it at once with name and address and 
$1.75 will receive : 

FREE-—All the issues of The Companion for the 
remaining weeks of 1gor. 

FREE—tThe Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE—The Companion Calendar for 1902, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors and gold. 

And The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902,—more 
than 200 stories, 50 special articles, anec- 

KXK 164 dotes, etc.,—till January, 1903, for $1.75. 

















The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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‘or THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’ 


NEW | 
BOOKS | 





THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Nature, Man and the Moral Order 


By Josiau Royce, Pux.D., LL.D., Professor 
of the History of Philosophy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cloth 12mo, $3.00 net. 


This new volume of Gifford Lectures includes a sketch 
of the idealistic theory of human knowledge, an outline 
of a discussion of nature and doctrine about the self, the 
origin and destiny of the human individual, of the world 
as a Moral Order, of the problem of evil—with finally an 
estimate of all these views in the light of the interests of 
natural religion. 


FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor of 
History, Harvard University, author of 
“American History told by Contempo- 
raries,” etc. Cloth, 1z2mo. /ust Ready. 

This book is substantially a collection of the writer's 
studies on the actual practice of the United States during 


a century and a quarter, as to annexation of territory, 
government of territory, and relations as a world power. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
A Biography 

By NorMAN HApGoop, author of “ Abraham 
Lincoln: The Man of the People,” etc. 
Illustrated with a frontispiece in photo 
gravure, interesting portraits and facsimiles, 
Half leather, gilt top, crown 8vo, $1.75, nel. 
Also in box uniform with “ Abraham Lincoln; 

The Man of the People.” 


Mr. Hapgood has tried to put into a volume of handy 


size a life of the first President which shall pay an atten- 
tion to his human side in due proportion to that of his 
already well-known political life. 


ST. NAZARIUS 


By Mrs. A. C. FARQUHARSON. 


The title is taken from a monastery in a dreamland of 
the author’s Pre vend at which are educated the son 
and nephew of Sebastian Count of Oldenburg. In a sense 
it has a religious basis without being pietistic. In its 
essence it is the working out of a study of friends! 
— man and man, between man and woman, and 

love. 








JUST 


GOD WILLS IT: 
A Tale of the First Crusade 


By WILLIAM STEARNS Davis, author of “A 
Friend of Cesar.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


The story revolves around the adventures of Richard 
Longsword, a redoubtable oer Norman Cavalier, settled 
in wae A ; how he won the hand of the Byzantine Princess, 
Mary Kurkuas ; how in expiation for a crime committed 
— extreme provocation he took the vows of the 

rusader. 


READY 
THE REAL WORLD 


By RoBERT HERRICK, author of “ The Gospel 
of Freedom,” “ The Web of Life,” etc. 


The chief woman in this new novel by Mr. Herrickis 
the daughter of an Ohio manufacturer, and the pee 
veloped through the story of a young man’s life. The 
underlying idea is eternally old: that the world does 
not exist until created afresh for each person. 








THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN; An Autobiography 


By Jacos A. Ritts, author of “ How the Other Half Lives,” etc., etc. 


He tells the dramatic story of his early struggles and life work as graphically as he pictured in his first famous |) 


book ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives.” 


Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00, net. 





Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised net prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, 1s an extra charge. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. | 
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These titles are selected from the new book list. A complete list will be sent on application. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Aye. New York| 
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7>RIAND I 


By IRVING pACHELLEY. 


Eight Drawings by F. C. YouN Auhor of EBEN HOLDEN 


Price $1.50 


Hon. GEORGE F.HOAR (U.S. Senator) says : 


‘¢T have read it with great pleasure and approval. Your pictures of the Yankee country- 
men of the elder generation have nothing of exaggeration or caricature inthem. I was 
born and bred among such people in old Concord.’’ 


Rev. T. DEWITT TALMAGE says: 


‘«¢ Dri and I’ is a rare book, in style vivid, in thought elevated. Its influence will be 
healthful. 


‘*T wish every young man and woman might read it for the lesson of its love motive, It 
makes you see clearly the difference between true and false love: you feel the peril of the 
one, the beauty of the other, All who are approaching that supreme moment upon a word 
may change their destiny for good or evil, may get wisdom out of this book,’’ 


EBEN HOLDEN 


265 THOUSAND By IRVING BACHELLER Price $1.5° 


“THE LORNA DOONE OF AMERICAN FICTION.” 
—THE INTERIOR 
Te ee 


J. DEVLIN-BOSS 


A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 81.5 


MARION HARLAND says: : 


“*T have read the book from cover to cover, every sentence, every word. In spite of myself, in spite of rea- 
son, I had to like ‘Jimmy.’ I congratulate you most heartily upon having done so fine a pi ce of work.” 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY aays: 


“‘ Jimmy is a most engaging rascal. You likehim. You want him to win. The book is a remarkable per- 
formance. There will be thousands who will admire it. Asa book it may march in a rank ahead of ‘ The 
Honorable Peter Stirling,’ ”’ 


“POTTER 22 CLAY 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON Four Drawings by CHARLoTTE HaRpING Price $1.50 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER says: 


“‘ This rare book is not for one season, but for many. From the opening chapter, which tugs at the heart, 
to the close, the charm of the book never flags,”” 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT sy 
he Potter and the Clay ’ is a t oroughly good story, aoentiie well told, natural in incident, pure in 
atmosphere, and of genuine literary quality.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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25 CTS A COPY 
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THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
INVASION OF EUROPE. 


By Frank A. VANDER- 
tip. A vitally important 
subject, treated in a 
striking and highly sug- 
gestive way by one of 
the best expert investi- 
gators and men-of-affairs 
of the country. The 
series of articles was un- 
dertaken specially for 
Scribner’s and is the result of a journey 
through Europe during the summer. In 
the course of this trip Mr. Vanderlip 
gathered a vast store of new facts and 
information concerning the invasion of 
Europe by American industries and 
methods, and these facts, in addition to 
his previous thorough knowledge of the 
subject, are brought out in a peculiarly 
interesting and vital fashion in these 
papers. Mr. Vanderlip has not written 
as a statistician, but as a master in the art 
of presentation. His articles will be fully 
illustrated from most interesting material. 


FRANK A.VANDERLIP 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S 
NEW SERIAL STORY 


“The Fortunes of Oliver 
Horn,” which begins in the 
November Scribner’s, will run 
through eleven numbers. 
This is Mr. Smith’s longest 
and most ambitious novel, and 
in every respect as to interest of plot and 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


ed 


charm of narrative his best. Each instal- 
ment will be illustrated by Walter Apple- 
ton Clark. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S NEW NOVEL 
“ Captain Macklin,” will begin during 
the year, and will fulfill in the highest 
degree the great expectations aroused in 
Mr. Davis’s readers by “Soldiers, of 
Fortune.” It is the author’s ripest jand 
most important 
work, and it has 
a special element 
of vividness in 
the fact that it 
deals with a life 
with which Mr. 
Davis has become 
very familiar in 
the course of his 
own experiences. 
“ Captain Mack- 
lin” will prove to 
be the most popular, as it is the most 
ambitious of Mr. Davis’s stories. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


WALTER A. WYCKOFF 
The author of “ The Work- 


ers,” will tell in several ar- 
ticles how American com- 
petition is affecting laborers in 
foreign countries, and how ix 
is looked upon by then 
These articles, which are th 
result of a special trip tc 
Europe, are, in a way, complementary 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


The illustrated prospectus, in small book form, of ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine for 1902,” will be sent free of charge to any address 
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to Mr. Vanderlip’s, and present the hu- 
man and personal side of the subject. 


EX-PRESIDENT D. C. GILMAN'S page 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


A worthy successor to the 
long series of notable reminis- 
cences which have appeared in 
Scribner’s, will be the recollec- 
tions of Ex-President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins University. 
These reminiscent papers, deal- 
ing with much of the most im- | 
portant intellectual movement 
of the last quarter-century, have 
astrong personal flavor and are full of 
anecdote and character. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


A few of the notable articles to appear 
early in the year are four Italian sketches 
by Mrs. Edith Wharton, illustrated by 
E. C. Peixotto; the great annual canoe 
voyage from Hudson’s Bay, described by 
Arthur Heming ; illustrated articles on the 
life of deep-sea fishermen, by J. B. Con- 
nolly; The Modern French Girl, by Mrs. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; out-door arti- 
cles by Frederic Irland, and a paper on the 
Docks and Water-front of London, with 
superb illustrations by André Castaigne. 


SHORTER FICTION. 


The strength of Scribner’s in the past in 
this kind of literature is perhaps assurance 
enough. It may be mentioned, however, 





CHARACTERS 


that there will be stories by Thomas Nel- 
son Page, R. H. Davis, G. W. Cable, 
Henry James, Edith Wharton, 
Frank R. Stockton, John -Fox, 
Jr., Frederick Palmer, A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, Jesse Lynch 
Williams, Mrs. Jeannette Dun- 
can Cotes, F. J. Stimson, Arthur 
| Cosslett Smith, and others. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Scribner’s, as in the past, will 
contain new and interesting ex- 
amples of the best work of 
leading illustrators. | Among 
those who have been engaged for special 
work for 1902 are Howard Pyle, Maxfield 
Parrish, Walter Appleton Clark, Howard 
Chandler Christy, André Castaigne, F. 
C. Yohn, A. B. eae 
Frost, Henry | 
Reuterdahl, A. 
I. Keller, W. 
Glackens, Henry 
McCarter, E. C. 
Peixotto, Arthur 
Heming, M. J. 
Burns and others. \j 
There will be 
special illustrative 
schemes printed 
in colors, each 
one novel in its 
way, also elabo- 
rate cover-designs 
in colors. 





REDUCED ILLUSTRATION BY 
CHRISTY 








153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The illustrated prospectus, in small book form, of ‘‘Scribner's Magazine for 1902,’ will be sent free of charge to any address 
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CROWELL’S 
Ethical and Religious Books 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers, a valuable outline of the re- 
lations of minister and congregation. By Cuar.Les E. JEFFERSON, pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. Cloth, gilt top. - - $1.00 


By CuHaRLEs E. Jer- 
1.50 


The Ministry of Comfort. Directed for those in need of spiritual or 





Doctrine and Deed, a series of vigorous sermons. 
FERSON, author of “Quiet Talks,” ‘‘Quiet Hints,” etc. Cloth, gilt top. 


mental uplift. By J. R. MILLER. 
Cloth, gilt top. - - - - 


Cloth, plain edges. - = 2 75 


1.00 





The Temple of Character 
Selections from the writings of J. R. MILLER. 
Twelve cards, beautifully printed and 


tied in calendar style, s size 10 x 11 inches. 
Price - - §.75 








Life Paragraphs 
Selections from the writings of R. W. TRINE. 
Twelve handsomely printed cards tied in 


calendar style, s size 7x9 inches. - 
Price - - - $.75 
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What is Worth While Series “°y, "olumes. , Per 








An Iron Will. By O. S. MARDEN. 


Conditions of Success in Public Life. 
By Geo. F. Hoar. 


Economy. By O. S. MARDEN. 

Ecclesiastes and Omar Khayyam. By 
Prof. JOHN F. GENUNG. 

The Expulsive Power of a New Af- 
fection. By THOMAS CHALMERS. 

God's Sunlight. By Lewis W. SMITH. 

The Greatness of Patience. By ARTHUR 
T. HADLEY. 


How? When? Where? By J. R. MILLER. 





The Meaning and Value of Poetry. By 
W. H. Hupson. 


Practical or Ideal. 
Religion 
CAIRD. 
Standeth God Within the Shadow. By 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
The Summer Gathering. By J. R. MILLLR. 
The Transfigured Life. By J. R. MILLER. 
War and Civilization. By Wo. P. TRENT. 


Wherefore Didst Thou Doubt? By C. 
B MCAFEE. 


By J. M. TAytor. 
in Common Life. By JouHN 








What is Worth While Series ,#i7<,, 








Loving My Neighbor. By J. R. MILLER. .60 
Saul. By ROBERT BROWNING. - -60 


Stevenson's Attitude to Life, By JOHN 
F. GENUNG. ce fs @ ow 





The **@hat is Worth While’ Series embraces other titles also. Send 
for catalogue of these and other timely publications. 





Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 


426-428 West 


Broadway, 


New vom 
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International Education Series. 


STUDENT LIFE AND CUSTOMS. (Vol. LI) 


By HENRY D. SHELDON, Pu.D., Professor in the University of Oregon 12mo. Cloth, $1.20 net. 


Within the limits of an ordinary volume this unique work treats every phase of student life in the college and the 
university, as well as in the Secondary school. It describes student societies and their work, the history of the social 
and fraternal relations of students, and the whole pedagogy of the subject. A full account is given of athletic train- 
ing and sports. A peculiarly attractive book to every alumaus, and to teachers generally. 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL. (Vol. LI!) 


By PRESTON W. SEARCH, Honorary Fellow of Clark University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20 net. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, says in his introduction: ‘The general principles here laid down 
are basal for the new education. 1 can think of no single volume in the whole wide range of literature in this field 
that I believe so well calculated to do so much good at the present time ; there is no book I could so heartily advise 
every teacher in the land. of whatever grade, to read and ponder.”’ 





= 


An extraordinary success in text-book making and text-book selling. Published 
August 15, third edition now nearly sold. 


Twentieth Century Text-Books. 


A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By CYRUS C. ADAMS, of the Editorial Staff of the New York Sum, formerly President of 
the Department of Geography, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 12mo, 505 pages. 
Cloth, $1.30 net; postage, 16 cents additional. 


A most timely book. While the subject is treated upon an educational basis, the vast amount of material is collated 
and arranged in the most useful way for the business man. the manufacturer, the farmer—in fact, for all en in 
any phase of industrial occupation. The book shows the effects and the condit:ons that result from primal causes 
and natural laws. It avoids an excessive use of statistics. Each product is treated under the heading of the count 
where its production is especially prominent. A distinctive feature is a large number of new maps and diagrams (158) 
that illustrate all of the important phases of commerce in its relation to the various portions of the earth’s surface. 





The Great Peoples Series. 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford; Author of “The Bal” 
ance of Power,” etc. A new volume in the Great Peoples Series, edited by Dr. York 
POWELL, Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford University. Uniform with ‘‘ The 
Spanish People.” By M. A.S.HuME. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net; postage additional. 


In accordance with the general plan of the series, this important work - the evolution of a people. This vital 
analysis of such a remarkable nation as the mch possesses profound interest. The undercurrent that makes for 
militarism is traced throughout ; with other 
failure to found a colonial s 


uliar phases, as the artistic instincts, the ey of Paris, the 
ablest of the rising English 


pec 
stem, and certain distinctive aspects of French administration. The author is one of the 
torians and a lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford. 








D. APPLEYON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YOR K. 
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[> NEW SIZE 


Which Size Volume 
Appeals to You ? 


Nelson’s India Paper is used in the ‘‘ new size.” itis the thinne t printing 
paper in the world, and makes possible the beautiful pocket size volumes 


New Century Library — 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition, in which are 
published the works of the great novelists 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


_ Each novel is complete ina single volume, size 44% x 6% inches, and not thicker than an 
ordinary magazine, yet contains irom 556 to 1000 pages. 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library set, Thackeray’s Works pub- 
ished in 14 volumes; Dickens's Works, 17 volumes, 15 volumes now ready, vol. 16, ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities” and the 
‘ Uncommercial Traveller,” ready November; vol. 17, “ Edwin Drood,” etc , ready in December ; Scott’s Works, 25 
volumes, 18 volumes now ready, the remaining 7 volumes will be published at the rate of two each month. 


Handsomely bound in the following styles; Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 ; Leather Boards 
gilt edges, $1.50 per volume. Handsome Sets of Thackeray in cases in special bindings. For sale by all booksellers 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price by publishers, Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dep’t I, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 








‘“‘A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’’—N. Y. EVANGELIST. 
‘FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 





Tue LivinG AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints without 
abridgment the most noteworthy essays, ¢ravel sketches. fiction, social and political papers, and discus- 


sions of /iterary, artistic and scientific subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines 
and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 


TH E LIVI NG AGE holds a unique position in the periodical world as a 

weekly eclectic magazine. Intelligent Americans who 
want presented to them from week to week the most important and timely articles from foreign 
periodicals find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, and can find it nowhere else. 


Special Announcement to New Subscribers for 1902 


FREE ] To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 there will be sent 











FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVENTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES for the 
i four months September, October, November, and December, 1901. 


(Ss Send at Once and Secure Advantage of this Splendid Offer. 











SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, SIX DOLLARS A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBER, FIFTEEN CENTS. 
THE LIVING ACE COMPANY, P.O. Box 5206, 1314 Bromfield St., Boston 
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IF YOU ARE FORMING A LIBRARY 
BEGIN WITH THE BEST BOOKS 








The BEST BOOKS on our large list are now offered on easy terms 


We take your order 
at our lowest net cash 
prices, but you need 
pay only two or three 
dollars a month. We 
make special conces- 
sions as to terms on 
orders for two or 
more sets at one time. 


A 


SOLID 
FOUNDATION 


4 Park Street, 


Boston 


378-388 
Wabash Av, 
Chicago 


THACKERAY. 








Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Please send me by mail with- 


out charge circulars of the books 
checked on the following list, viz. : 


Whittier ......Lowell Longfellow 
Emerson Holmes ...... Hawthorne 
Dickens ...... Thackeray 
American Statesman 


Also full particulars of your 
NEW OFFER FOR 1901 


From The Independent. 











AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


MACAULAY. 


PERE ATTTR s 06TL 


Cut out the coupon 
and mailit tous. Our 
NEW OFFER may 
interest you and it 
costs only a stamp. 
The circulars are full 
of interesting infor- 
mation and well worth 
reading. 


FOR 
A GOOD 
LIBRARY 


ee 


85 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


323 With- 
erspoon 
Building 

Phila. 
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A portrait true in every lineament. 

The style of the story is strong, terse, picturesque. The tale is 
not only original and dramatic, but it is extremely well told. It touches 
upon the stirring events of the civil war in a frontier country, and one is 
made to comprehend the widely divergent points of view of the North and 
South. Much light is thrown upon the mistaken notions in regard to the 
North with which the South entered into the war. Mr. Lloyd 
has given usa fine piece of literary workmanship, and has made a valu- | 
able contribution to the study of human nature; his local color is per- 
fect, and his sentiments elevated.’,—-NEW YORK TIMES, 


WARWICK OF THE KNOBS 


By JOHN URI LLOYD 


Iilustrated, $1.50 


“cA POWERFUL novel. .. 


. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, - NEW YORK 





“THE HYMN BOOKS ARE ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY, 
THE ENTIRE SET.” 


So writes Rev. Geo. Wells Ely, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Columbia, Pa., 
where our three new Hymnals have all been in use for some time. 
The same testimony comes from many other churches. 


The bhymnal 


Now used by more than twelve hundred 
churches 





Octavo, Hymns and Tunes, Cloth, 
vad - = “Half Leather, . . 
large type, Half Leather, . 


r2mo. 
smaller type, Half Leather, 


Hymns only, 
18mo, std sa 


Introduction prices furnished on application, 


The Chapel hymnal 


Has no equal—and at the new price, 
No Competitor 














ss SB Se 


Cloth, single copies, 
In quantities, 














~ * & 


The School hymnal 


The most attractive and serviceable Snnday- 
school Hymn and Tiine Book 


More than 250 schools adopted it in the first year 


Cloth, single copies, 
Ten or more copies, 


= S&S & 








The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work 


New York 
156 Fifth Avenue 


Philadelphia 
13t9 Walnut Street 


Chicago 
192 Michigan Avenue 


San Francisco 
16 Grant Avenue 


St. Louis 
1516 Locust Street 
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mlemple Dicken .:imicec 


‘‘| have fallen in love with the edition of Dickens which 
you are printing, and I shall have to have it.” 


H. W. Mabie of ‘‘ The Outlook.’’ 
A DICKENS 


that fits your pocket and can be carried always 
with you 


A DICKENS 


that fits your hand and is so light that it is 
no effort to hold a volume 


A DICKENS 


that is bound in full limp lamb skin, which 
wears like iron and retains its lustre 


A DICKENS 


that has 4o full page illustrations in color 
and is dainty in every detail. 





This briefly is what The Temple Dickens is. The edition 
is limited and is almost exhausted, but the price is still held at a re- 
markably low figure. 

Send us this coupon at once for full particulars as to price, 
terms, and numbers yet available. 





Please send me full particulars as to THE TEMPLE DICKENS 


Address 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square East, New York, N. Y. 


IND. 11-01. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 








HE entire work has been revised 
and its scope extended; many ‘ 
new features added, new maps made expressly for it, 
and the complete history of the world’s past brought up to 
the close of the century. 


The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects, 

All has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 
may be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought 
by its plan of ‘* Ready-Reference.” 


It is simply unapproachable in the following features:~ 


I, The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 


Il. The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 
System of Ready and Cross Reference. 
III, The Philosophy, the Inter-Relations, and the 
Sequential Features of History. 


No other work has ever received such encomiums, em- 
phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, and 


none can take its place because it enters upon a field never 
before occupied. 


It has proved itself a boon to the student and a delight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more than twelve thousand volumes of history. 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- 
formation. Experienced Solicitors Employed. 


TuE C. A. Nicnors Co., Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


A biographical and critical estimate. 


By W. G. BOWDOIN 
Small 4to, with inserted plates, antique boards, net $1.25 


NEW GLIMPSES OF POE 


By JAMES A HARRISON, Ph.D. 
8vo, half Roxburgh, with inserted Plates, net $1.25. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON, A Bi- 


ography 
By CLARA LINKLATER THOMSON 
8vo, cloth, with plates, $2.25 net. 


STEVENSONIANA 


A Miscellany. Literary and Pictorial fragments concern- 
ing R. L. S., the man and his work. 
Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 


MASTER AND SLAVE 


A Social and Political Study of Labor. 
By ALFRED T. STORY 
Crown 8vo., $1.00 net. 


GREYBEARDS AT PLAY 


Nonsense Verse, or ‘‘ Literature for Old Gentlemen.” 
By GILBERT CHESTERTON 
Crown quarto, paper boards, $1.00 net. 


A special cataloguc of other new publications will be sent on 
request. 


























M. F. MANSFIELD & COMPANY, 
14 West 22nd St., New York. 





“HEAVEN; 
Or, That Better Country” 


BISHOP J. WEAVER, D.D. 


It is a beautiful book, 5% x 7% inches, of 240 pages, 
heavy white paper, large, clear type. It contains 
twelve chapters. 


It is also impressively and artistically illustrated. 
PRICE, PREPAID, $1.00 


A MANUAL OF FAMILY 
WORSHIP 


Including an Essay on “ The Christian Family” 


By BISHOP J. S. MILLS, D.D., Ph.D. 


This book contains 490 pages, 8 x 5% inches, bound 
in cloth, and printed on good white paper. One hun- 
dred and sixty of these pages contain choice selections 
of hymns and songs, with appropriate music. It aims 
to intensify religious life in the home, and supply fuel 
for the family altar. The chapter on The Christian 
Family is of special importance, and more than worth 
the price of the book in any home. Formulas for 
daily prayers, including benedictions and forms for 
grace at meals. 

Price $1.25 prepaid, or when ordered in lots of five 
or more, to one address, a discount of one-fifth will 
be given. Special offer to agents. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


By BISHOP J. WEAVER, D.D. 


An able and interesting presentation of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, the results of years 
of research. It is indeed a volume of POSITIVE AND 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, presented so as to interest and 
profit both the critical and the average reader. 

A wel) of truths from which all may draw with 
ease. 

It contains 381 pages, 8 x 5% inches, in clear type, 
white paper. 

PRICE, PER COPY, $2.00 


JUST ISSUED 


APOLOGETICS; 


Or, A Treatise on Christian Evidences 
By BISHOP E. B. KEPHART, D.D., LL.D. 


This new and important book is bound in cloth. 
Contains 172 pages, 5 x 8 inches, XI chapters. It 
especially emphasizes the Need, Authority and In 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures as evidenced by 
Miracles, Prophecy, Admitted Facts, and Christ @ 
Self-revelation, and corroborated by human history. 
In it also Christianity is compared with other reli- 
gions. 


PRICE, $1.00, 


U. B. PUBLISHING HOUSE 
DAYTON, OHIO 


PREPAID 
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GET THE BEST. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS 
PICTURES, 


ONE CENT EACH. 
120 for $1.00. Size, 5% x 8. 
2,000 Subjects. 


Reproductions of the World’s 
famous paintings and _ archi- 
tecture, authors and homes, 
historical pictures, etc. 


300 on Life of Christ. 
# Madonnas. 
Hundreds of new subjects. 
Send 4c. in stamps for 4 sample pictures and our new 32 
page Catalogue illustrated with 20 pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 





When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 
in all departments of literature is very 
complete, 

An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 


prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





ENYONS pT 
SU Boer cent ILL 


Supply all Magazines at Club Rates 


What do you want to read? 
Send your list for our prices. Catalogue Free. 
The Independent _..........++.-.82.00] Q 
a Lp pee pee, cee) ry $5.50 
SUCCES nc vcscvcresessenvessesccece LOD] Sa¥e $3.50 


eeeeseceeees 1 


Sample 
Offer 


Independent and Century.... 
dent and Lippincott’s......... 3. 
t and Worlds Work........ 4. 























To subscribers of the Independent who send-to us 82.00 to 
renew their subscription, we will send any magazine in the 
following list at exactly half the regular price: 

American Bo: Dietetic and Hygenic 
Gazette... ..c.ceccere eee Bl. 
ni astanaeeanee Good Health. 
Popular Science News, Pilgrim....... 
oy duet TO 
The Era, Phila. 





E.L.KENYON, - 642 Medinah Building. 


> A COMMAND OF 
FRENCH, GERMAN SPANISH, 


Acquired by practising according to 

How to Think in French, $1.00. 

How to Think in German, $1.50. 
How to Think in Spanish, $1.50, 

By Prof. CHAS. F. eno Btevens Institute of Technology, 


n, 
For class-room or self-instruction. 
At your Bookseller’s or from the Author. 


JIUDY ORATORY 


MINISTERS LAWYERS PROFESSORS 
G FULL WINTER'S COURSE ¢ 
COMPLETE “Hoo 


INSTRUCTIONXAT HOME 


TEACHERS PARENTS STUDENTS 


FULL 


partes FPA AISER STLDUIS 


WILL MAKE First-Zlass Book-keepe 


of you in six weeks for three dollars or re- 

turn money; distance and experience 1mma- 

terial; 6,224 testimonials! I find positions, 

too, everywhere. Have placed THOU- 

SANDS. Perhaps I can place YOU, too! 

SAVE THIS AND WRITE,_J. H. GOODWIN, 
Expert Accountant, Room 812, 1215 Broadway, New York. 

















WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
. H. PILLSBURY, M.A. in. 
WINDSOR HALL’ FOR GIRLS 
ANNA M, Goopnow, B.A., Assoc. Prin. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 


By ROBT. WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


ex Book 4. 


Prolegomena 


Book 2, 
Babylonia from 4500 
B. C. to Assyrian domi- 
nation. 


Book 3. 
Assyria to the fall of 
Nineveh. 


Book 4. 
, Chaldean Empire to 
aN fall of Babylon. 


Professor A. H. SAYCE, of the University of Oxford, 
writes: 

‘© Dear Professor Rogers: I read your manuscript with 
the greatest interest and delight. Many thanks for the 
sight of it. The history you give of the decipherment of 
the inscriptions is a veritable romance and for the first 
time is givencompletely. It ought to be widely read. 

‘Your history of Babylonia has been brought up to the 
present level of knowledge and tells us all that can be 
known at F teem on the subject. I know of nothing, at all 
events in English, which at all approaches it in complete- 
ness. No fact seems to have escaped you, and you have 
studied and weighed, I see, whatever has been written on 
the matter by modern Assyriologists. 

** Yours very truly, A. H. SAYCE.” 
Cloth. $5. 


Two Vols. 882 pages, 


Waban, Mass. 





Octavo. 





EATON & MAINS, 150 Fifth ee vid, 


fad ADIOS RMA PE ANF UGH Race sine 4 
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ical Headings, prepared 


and best.”? —Sunday School Times. 


~Independent. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 





American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Published August 26, 5 oe with carefully selected references and Top- 
y ; 

attestation appears on the back of the title-page. f 
“ The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.” 


“It is by far the most exact, and, we will say, beautifully printed Bible 
that has yet appeared, and being the standard, this edition should be in the 
hands of every student of the Bible.”— 7he /ndependent. 

Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 to $9. 
For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 





RIES 5 FENCES 


the American Revision Committee, whose 


= 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 











Church Seating, Pulpit Furniture, Church Cushions 


Made at GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 
Eastern Sales Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 





7 ZION BANNER seven. 


ra A weekly semi-secular paper devoted to the ex- 
e ma tension of the Kingdom of God and the elevation 
4 of man. Send for FREE sample copy giving 
subscription and advertising rates. All about 

Zion City! 1800 Michigan Av.,Chicage. 


U S Fr CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Orane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


S'ngle copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
te any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect : the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


The Lakewood Hotel 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 














The Leading Hotel of Lakewood. 


SEASON OF 1901-1902 OPENS 








THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14TH. 








Lakewood is a world renowned resort for wealth and fashion, and 
“THK LAKEWOOD,” its principal hotel, is a superbly equipped 
hostelry, in luxurious accommodation for the comfort, con- 
venience and entertainment of its patrons unsurpassed by any 
hotel in America. The cuisine and service equal those of the 
famous restaurants of New York and Paris. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 








The Standard of Excellence—S8th year. 


GAZE’S 


ORIENTAL TOURS 
93 DAYS, $740 
122 DAYS, $975 


902. 
° 

Land, Constantinople, 

ti Itineraries embracing every 

istorical spot on the Mediter- 

ranean and in the Orient. rths reserved in 

advance for GAZE’S NILE SERVICE. 

For rates aud particulars apply to . 


HENRY GAZ 
118 B a, 3 Oe 





~ Bermuda 


Frost unknown. Malaria impossible. Steamers sail 
weekly from New York. For illustrated pamphlets, pas- 
sages, etc., write to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agts. 
Quebec S. 8. Co., Ltd., 89 Broadway, New York; A. Ahern, 
Secretary, Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK & SON, 2% 
Broadway, New York. 








| 


|The St. Denis? 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excelient Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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GERMAN 


~ MEDITERRANEA 








Foun 290 0 00gpee bes noe beg tung nets conten: 


a em North German 
ine Lioyd $. $. Co, 


Steamers Steamers : 
AUGUSTE-VICTORIA KAISERIN MARIA F 
FURST BISMARCK THERESIA l 
COLUMBIA LAHN 
and PRINZESSIN HOHENZOLLERN 
VICTORIA LUISE | ALLER TRAVE 
The steamers Columbia, Fiirst Bismarck, Auguste-Vic- 
toria, Prinzessin Victoria Luise, and Kaiserin Maria 
Theresia call at Gibraltar and Algiers on the way to 
Italy. The steamers Hohenzollern, Lahn, Aller, and 
Trave Call at Gibraltar. 
REGULAR SAILINGS BY EXPRESS 
STEAMERS TO 


Naples and Genoa, via Gibraltar 
and Algiers and via Gibraltar 


The Route to the Mediterranean is south of the latitude 
of New York and AVOIDS the RIGORS of 
the NORTH ATLANTIC WINTER. 

Travelers are offered the convenience of reaching al! 
arts of Spain, North Africa, Southern France, Italy, 
witzerland, and the Tyrol, by the most direct route, 

and with a degree of comfort as yet unexcelled. 

On JANUARY 4, 18 and 30 there will be sailings 


FROM NEW YORK TO ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 








Seer 


’ “SNR Vis 


= 
3 


—, 
—".\an 





eee’ Ms SAS Koaee 
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Return tickets are available for the steamers of the 
Hamburg-American Line and North German Lloyd from 
? Naples, Genoa, Gibraltar, Hamburg, Bremen, London, ¥ 
Southampton, Cherbourg and Paris. 
For passage on For passage on 


Hamburg-American | North German Lloyd { 
Line Steamers Steamers N 


apply to 
Hambur Phmerican Line apply to S 
35 and 37 Broadway, OELRICHS & CO., Agents. 
a New York ; 5 preeduay New York; 

y= \69 Randolph St., Chicago; | H. CLAUSSENIUS & CO., <4 
eas 229 Walnut St., Phila.; 90 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
g-70. State St., Boston: LOUIS H. MEYER, 
y 10 . B’way, st. Louis; 3 rd St, P’ " 
F 401 California St., C. THEO. GUETHING. 

San Francisco - 83 State St., Boston. 
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Jamaica is the most beautiful of all 


the West India Islands, and is a 


Delightful Tropical 
Winter Resort 


WITH SUMMER CLIMATE. 


The UNITED FRUIT CO’S 


splendid new twin-screw steamships 


ADMIRAL DEWEY - ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ~~ = ADMIRAL SCHLEY 


Sailings from Boston Weekly Sailings from Philadelphia Weekly 
from Oct. rst to April rst. from Oct. rst to April rst. 
Semi-weekly April rst to Oct. rst. 


are ships of the finest construction, with accom- 
modations as perfect as private yachts. They 
carry the United States Mail and are constructed 
especially for the highest type of passenger busi- 
ness. Every detail which will contribute to the 
pleasure or comfort of tourists has been given 
attention. 


Jamaica, with its magnificent: tropical vegeta- 
tion, its towering mountains and picturesque 
valleys, its perfect winter climate and excellent 
hotels far eclipses any other winter resort in 
European or American waters. 


Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 


Fare for round trip, including stateroom accom- 
modations and meals, $75. One way $40. 


SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL BOOK- 
LET WHETHER YOU CONTEMPLATE 
THE TRIP OR NOT. 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
. Pier 5, North Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston. 
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GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP¢ 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ® S10, LIVERPOOL, 


Salling regularly. ist Cabin, $40, ; $45 upwards, eerie 
on steamer. trian,” to et 
No vy, 20th ; “ Devonian,” to Liverpool, a mth : ee aes ad 
to London, Nov. 9th; ‘* Iberian,”’ to London, Nov. 19 


F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 116 oan St., Boston. 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 
Leave Ti ay O 
£4. Hartford and Willimantic............. ss... 


, Springfield and Worcester................006 
ve TEN New London and Providence..... 











NESSSSSSSs ey 
PP iierorrerereererS 
ERERRERSEREE 


11:00 P. eld and Worcester................+. 
12:00 P. ondon and Providence............... 


* A ee Sunday. §Stops at 125th S 
B ihe Bay State Limited, al parlor cars; fare $i, including parlor 
“Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 
C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
SOE SAT NTO BRMATN TSS 


“BA. A.RINGLER_CO. 








FL ELECTROTY PING, 
21&235 FIRES, BBR ae PLACE, 


CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
itis recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
Surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the pas gee testimonials as to its value. 
LL DRUGGISTS. 

VAPO- -CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 








The daintiest product born 
of the new century baking. 


Light, Crisp, Delicious. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 





Photo Eleetrotype Engraving 6, 


DESIGNERS, and & 
* w& ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 222 to 238 William Street, 





BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
Telephone, 1704 John, 


ee ee ee 
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GOOD POINTS 






Framed 


to meet every 
demand of the 
practical user 
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MITH PREMIER] | 5] Femi | 
A) } 

TH PREMIER) | 5)! Remington |} 
TYPEWRITER. j Typewriter | 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

‘ WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. oe ee 
SYRACUSE,N.Y. U.S.A. 
Typewriters}| Open }ireplce: a 
; 32) . ‘Tiles, Marble, | j fos aa! & 
Vee $ ~Moosiac. 
Se . ndirons f ‘ih =" 
y t : Old Italian i = 
‘ ‘ French Model: = 
= ¢ Designers Bparafacinah 
SHIET-KEY, } an |E 
Always Ready.: [METAL WOWm 
STRONG, DURABLE, RELIABLE, + FLUNDRIES & a | 
and PERMANENT IN ALIGNMENT. 3 *R": T28t 
Write for booklets. + a real 
The Hartford Typewriter Co., - Hartford, Conn, ; io 
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want representatives for SUCCESS in every city, town and village —in every church, school, parish and neighborhood. 















Four Mavazines for the Price One 


What well-educated American to-day is satisfied with a single magazine in his 
home? With periodical literature so rich, varied, and attractive as at present, 
magazines largely take the place of books in keeping one abreast of the times. 
Each magazine has its specialty, and only with a combination of three or four 
can all wants be reasonably satisfied. In our combinations we have avoided 
duplication, and have given the widest variety of reading matter possible. 
Last Season more than 300,000 People took Advantage of these remarkable offers. 


OUR. GREAT FAMILY OFFER 








For Regular Price Total Value 
‘s Success - - - - - - - $1.00 
Father, | Review of Reviews (new) {2.50 
Mother a“ ely pe (new), New England Magazine | 4.00 enn 
osmopolitan - - 
Boys jag l hold er. keeping or The Designer 1.00 $ 
and Gack nine k in 
i =a 
Girls33 et Beng ssa ~mg The Household, or 1600 rome 
The Designer may be substituted.} 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS are for 2 FULL YEAR and may be sent to one or several addresses. 
Foreign Postage Extra. 


Allof the mag dare controlled by us, exclusively, for clubbing purposes. None of the peri= 
odicals can be secured at the remarkably low clubbing prices, save through or in combination with SUCCESS. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS aegular Price Our Price 


SUCCESS, and any one of our dollar magazines ‘ $2.00 $1.50 
SUCCESS, and any ftwo of our dollar magazines ° ° Ps . 3-00 2.00 
SUCCESS, and any three of our dollar magazines ° ° ; 5 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new) andany one of our dollar magazines 4.50 2 
SUCCESS a eon be prone ° ° . 5 2 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new) or 
: pat Literature em land any two of our dollar magazines 6.00 : 
3 





SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new) and Current Literature (new) . 

SUCCESS, Rev. of Reviews (new),0r | and New England Magazine 
UCCESS REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new) ’ 

7 RENEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE {24 LESLIE'S WEEKLY 8.00 5.75 

SUCCESS, Rev. of Reviews (new), Current Lit. (new) and New Eng. Magazine 9.50 4.00 


New or renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the above prices for all magazines in our 
Re newals © list (including SUCCESS), except Current Literature, the Resiow of Reviews =) the North 
American Review, for which all subscriptions must be new; but present subscribers to these three magazines may 
renew their subscriptions through our offers by adding one dollar for each renewal subscription to the 


combination prices named nsfers from one member of a family to another are not new subscriptions. A subscrip- 
tion to SuccEss, either new or al, must be included in every order. 


Our Great |SUCCESS, - - - - - $1.00 SI 9 ‘ie 


Review of Reviews (new) { 2.50 


° 6.50 
° 7-00 





Value 
€ New England Magazine may be substituted. ) 3.00 
Educational Current Literature (new) 3.00 
Any two of our $1 magazines may be substituted. for s 
Offer ; No. American Review (new) 5.00 Only 5 
ie’s Weekly may be substituted. 


Note: These four Magazines will keep you in constant touch with the world of thought on all,the burning questions of the day. 


: A new subscription to the Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current 
Substitutions Hy Literature, and a new or renewal subscription to the New England Magazine 
may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s Monthly, Good Housekeeping, The 
Designer and the Household may be substituted each for any other on our list except SUCCESS, 

Subscriptions wlll commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies — otherwise with issues of 
the month following that in which the subscription is received. Send in early in t 


) @ season, especially where 
orders are intended for holiday gifts, and we will guarantee satisfactory service. Send orders and remittances to 


Universit N kk 

The Success Company 175 paiesity New York 
Copies of above periodicals may be obtained from your newsdealer, with whom orders for these combi- 
nations may also be left. Write tous for free booklet, ‘‘ How to organize and conduct a Magazine-Circle.” 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


@ has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon 
Rev, F B, Meyer, 

Dr. Theo, L, Ouyler. 
Dr, Francis E, Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 

“ Pansy,” 

Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 


Eminent Physicians and 
ed Hundreds of Others. 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 


BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D, 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Company, {oi 3s2! Pista Pa, 








P DELICIOUS IN 
Corree TEA & CHOCOLATE 





CONDENSED MILK 
PEI“BABIES ASrR5R2" 


MOTHERS. 
b Borden's Condensed Milk Co. N.Y. 4 


B When children are fretful without apparent cause-t 
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Among the newer goods, we have some 
with colored borders in novel designs 
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design in green, and a pink and green 
combination being particularly effective. 
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The serviceable, all-white sets are still 
the most used, and in these we have a 
splendid assortment at prices ranging 
from $8.00 to $50.00 a set. 

Doylies, Centerpieces, and decorative linens 


of all kinds, hemstitched, embroidered, or lace 
trimmed, in large variety. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
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14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Survey of the World . 


In his proclamation, designat- 
ing Thursday, the 28th inst., 
as a day of general thanksgiv- 
ing, the President thus refers to the death 
of his predecessor : 


National 
Affairs 


“This Thanksgiving finds the people still 
bowed with sorrow for the death of a great 
and good President. We mourn President 
McKinley because we so loved and honored 
him; and the manner of his death should 
awaken in the breasts of our people a keen 
anxiety for the country, and at the same time 
a resolute purpose not to be driven by any ca- 
lamity from the path of strong, orderly, popu- 
lar liberty, which, as a nation, we have thus 
far safely trod. Yet, in spite of this great dis- 
aster, it is nevertheless true that no people on 
earth have such abundant cause for thanks- 
giving as we have.” 

Protests against the recent appointment 
of George R. Koester to be Collector of 
Internal Revenue in South Carolina have 
been received from that State. Koester 
is a Gold Democrat, appointed at the 
suggestion of Senator McLaurin, the 
candidate of the Republicans having 
been rejected. He has boasted, it is 
said, that he fired the first shot at a negro 
who was lynched near Columbia some 
years ago. His friends do not deny that 
he did fire the first shot; but they assert 
that he did it to save the negro from the 
torture of burning at the stake. The 
negro had been bound to a tree by the 
lynchers, who intended to burn him. 
Koester protested, threatened to shoot 
him, and did so. There has been some 
comment upon the removal of Thomas 
W. Cridler from the office of Third As- 
sistant Secretary of State, and the pre- 
dicted appointment in his place of Her- 
bert H. D. Pierce, Secretary of Legation 
at St. Petersburg, and a relative of Sen- 
ator Lodge by marriage. The resigna- 
tion of Cridler was called for because of 


his injudicious and embarrassing acts in 
office; but some who saw that he was 
not well fitted for the work of the State 
Department procured for him the office 
of European agent of the St. Louis Ex- 
position. Senator Scott, of West Vir- 
ginia, opposed the removal of Cridler 
for the reason that “he kept West Vir- 
ginians in touch with State Department 
openings, and for this reason our people 
will have reason to regret his being dis- 
placed.” In a farewell letter, Secretary 
Hay bears testimony to Cridler’s “ zeal, 


ability, and industry,” in the Department, 
where he has been employed for twenty- 


six years. General Miles, in his annual 
report, says that the law against the can-~ 
teen has been “in the main beneficial.” 
He deplores the centralization of military 
power in the staff departments at Wash- 
ington. The Naval Board of Construc- 
tion recommends that the coming fiscal 
year’s addition to the navy shall be three 
battle ships (16,000 tons), two armored 
cruisers (14,500 tons), eighteen gun- 
boats, two colliers, six training ships, 
one repair ship, four picket boats, and 
four tugs. It is expected that Secretary 
Long will approve nearly all of this list. 
The Postal Service estimates ($135,- 
885,000) include $500,000 for pneumatic 
tubes and $6,250,000 (an increase of ° 
$2,750,000) for rural free delivery. The 
President has been in consultation with 
Senator Aldrich and others concerning 
the reciprocity treaties and currency 
legislation. No attempt will be made, 
it is said, to procure action on the Ar- 
gentina treaty, which involves a reduc- 
tion of the duty on wool. The other 
treaties will again be opposed, and the 
domestic raw sugar interests have 
planned a campaign against concessions 
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on sugar in the proposed treaty with 
Cuba. 
ed 

After the close of Ad- 
miral Schley’s direct 
testimony he was cross- 
examined for nearly three days by the 
representatives of the Navy Depart- 
ment, a majority of their questions hav- 
ing been supplied on type-written slips 
from the Bureau of Navigation by a 
young Lieutenant (Henry H. Ward), 
who appeared to be the Bureau’s agent. 
The greater part of this long cross-ex- 
amination was very tiresome, dealing 
with small incidents and _ details. 
Throughout the ordeal the Admiral was 
cool, self-possessed, and courteous, never 
losing his temper. Just before the end 
of it was reached, the Judge Advocate 
and the young officer from the Bureau 
unexpectedly drew out the fact that 
Sampson had declined to accept Schley’s 
first report of the Santiago battle because 
it gave no credit to his absent flagship, 
the “ New York.” Having received this 
original report, in which his command of 
the fleet was repeatedly recognized, 
Sampson sent for Schley and handed it 
back to him, saying that he (Sampson) 
was Commander-in-Chief, and _ that 
Schley had omitted a very important de- 
tail in failing to show the presence of 
the “ New York.” Whereupon Schley 
wrote another report. “I felt then,” 
said he, “ that the victory was big enough 
for us all; and I made this second report 
out of generosity, and because I knew 
that if the ‘ New York’ had been present 
she would have done as good work as 
any of the ships.” This second report 
says that the “Oregon” and “ Brook- 
lyn,” together with the “Texas,” and 
“ another vessel which proved to be your 
flagship, continued westward in pursuit 
of the ‘Colon.’” But Sampson’s flag- 
ship, returning from the visit to Guanta- 
namo, really took no part in the battle 
and did not arrive in the vicinity of the 
“Colon” until more than an hour after 
that ship had surrendered. The Depart- 
ment had not intended to bring out the 
history of the two reports. A majority 
of its almost innumerable questions were 
designed to show that almost every ac- 
tion of Schley could have been done in 
a better way—that he moved too slowly 
from Key West to Cienfuegos; that he 


Admiral Schley 
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ought to have given his captains plans 
in writing of possible battles to be 
fought; that he did not strictly obey all 
the naval regulations about signals and 
other matters; that the squadron ought 
to have moved in some form differing 
from the one he used ; that when he heard 
guns at Cienfuegos he was really forty 
miles, instead of thirty miles, from that 
port, etc., etc. He was asked what he 
would have done if he had met Cervera’s 
ships entering or coming out of Cien- 
fuegos, and he replied: “I would have 
knocked them out.” The Department 
even attempted to show that the wind was 
not “fresh” at a time when he had re- 
ported that it was. ‘Testifying as to the 
reconnoissance at Santiago, he referred 
to the Department’s restraining order 
and said he would not have been justified 
in risking then the loss or the crippling 
of a ship, because his squadron was small 
and might thus have been made numer- 
ically inferior to Cervera’s, so that the 
Spaniards could have come out and at- 
tacked him, possibly with disastrous re- 
sults. The “Brooklyn’s” loop he re- 
garded as “the movement that decided 
the events of that day.” He took full 
responsibility for it. It was made for 
several reasons. One was that the ship 
might avoid getting into the crossfire of 
the battle ships, then so much needed; 
another was that the “ Brooklyn ” might 
continue in the fight. “ She had to take 
a very important lead, and if she had been 
sacrificed at the beginning we might have 
lost the battle.” Reference was made 
to the Spanish captain’s testimony that it 
was the purpose of the Spaniards to con- 
centrate their fire on the “ Brooklyn,” 
because of her speed, and to ram her 
with the “ Viscaya.” It was also re- 
called that at least 36 per cent. of the 
shots that struck the Spaniards came 
from the “ Brooklyn,” which was hit by 
70 per cent. of all the effective shots 
from the Spanish ships. The reasons 
for the brief retrograde movement from 
Santiago were given clearly. The ships 
must have coal; Sigsbee had reported 
that Cervera, in all probability, was not 
at Santiago; Pilot Nunez had said the 
Spanish ships could not safely pass up 
the harbor channel ; and, in these circum- 
stances, the proper strategical movement, 
if movement there must be, was west- 
ward. But he returned after going only 
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a few miles. A long series of questions 
was asked by the Court. Some of them 
were sharply critical, and did not indicate 
any bias in Schley’s favor. The Depart- 
ment’s counsel grasped an opportunity to 
complain because some had called the 
proceedings a “ prosecution,” and said 
that everything devised by law “to 
screen an accused person ” had been al- 
lowed. At the end of last week the tak- 
ing of testimony was practically ended 
and the Court began to prepare for the 
arguments on each side. 


& 


Leon Czolgosz, the anarch- 
ist assassin, was executed 
by electric shock in Au- 
burn prison on the morning of the 29th 
ult, in the presence of twenty-six wit- 
nesses. As the guards were taking him 
from his cell (near at hand) to the death 
chair, he said: “I killed the President 
because he was an enemy of the good 
people—of the working people.” After 


Execution of 
Czolgosz 


a pause he added: “I am not sorry for 
my crime;” and his last words, uttered 
just before the electric shock was ap- 


plied, were: “ I am awfully sorry I could 
not see my father.” A careful and thor- 
ough autopsy was made by several physi- 
cians, one of them being Dr. Carlos F. 
McDonald, a prominent alienist. The 
skull was of normal thickness, and the 
brain of a little more than normal weight 
and size. “The examination,” says the 
physicians’ report, “ revealed a perfectly 
healthy state of all the organs, including 
the brain.” Relatives of Czolgosz had 
waived all claims to the body, and it was 
promptly interred in the prison cemetery 
with quicklime and acids that were ex- 
pected to consume it within twelve hours. 
The assassin’s clothing and other per- 
sonal effects were burned. Before his 
death he had been kept in seclusion, and 
had been permited to talk with no one 
except his brother Waldeck and a Pol- 
ish priest. More than fifteen hundred 
letters and packages addressed to him 
had come to the prison by post, but he 
was not allowed to receive any of them. 
Three weeks before the execution he 
said to the Superintendent that he had 
killed President McKinley because the 
latter would not give him work. “TI 
asked him in Catiton once,” said Czol- 
Bosz, “and he turned me down.” At 
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the same time he denied that at Buffalo 
he had used a handkerchief to conceal 
his pistol. The priest could make no 
impression upon him. Czolgosz de- 
nounced religion and the Church, and 
demanded that there should be no re- 
ligious services at his death or at the 
burial of his body. He was described 
by the priest as sullen and stupid. The 
autopsy, disclosing a brain in good con- 
dition, confirmed the conclusions of the 
physicians who examined the assassin 
before and after his trial. These have 
just been published and they are that 
Czolgosz was sane both when he planned 
the crime and when he committed it; 
that he had false beliefs, which were the 
result of false teaching, and not of any 
disease of the brain. The examiners 
learned by repeated interviews that up 
to the age of twenty-one he had been 
sober, industrious and _ law-abiding. 
Thereafter he fell under the influence of 
anarchists and came to believe that the 
killing of rulers was a duty. For some 
days he talked freely with these physi- 
cians, explaining his beliefs, and saying 
he was willing to take the consequences 
of his crime because he had well under- 
stood what he was doing and what the 
penalty would be. Afterward he became 
uncommunicative, and remained so dur- 
ing his confinement at Auburn. 


& 


The race conflict at Ball- 
town, La., on the night of 
the 27th ult., during which 
three whites and eleven negroes were 
killed, appears to have been due to the 
recent lynching of a negro, William 
Morris, in the same town. Morris was 
burned at the stake for having made an 
assault upon the wife of a local mer- 
chant, and the white lynchers compelled 
a negro to apply the match to the fagots. 
On the 27th the negroes were holding a 
camp meeting near their church building 
in the outskirts of the town, which is 
situated near the Mississippi line. It is 
said that several hundred came to this 
meeting from the neighboring turpen- 
tine and lumber camps. A sermon was 
preached by the Rev. John Connelly; 
who denounced the burning of Morris: 
One story—and all the published ac- 
counts come from white sources—ésays 
that the negroes sought to kill the man 
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of their race who had been compelled to 
start the fire by which Morris was 
burned to death. The reports agree, how- 
ever, in saying that a posse of thirty or 
forty well-armed whites, led by a sher- 
iff’s deputy, went to the camp ground 
and attempted to arrest one Crea Lott, 
who had a restaurant in a small building 
near the church and was said to be sell- 
ing beer without a license. Lott declined 
to surrender, and a battle ensued. One 
story asserts that the first shots were 
fired by the posse; another says that Lott 
fired from a window upon the whites as 
they were approaching. At all events 
three members of the posse were killed 
by Lott and his companions, and at least 
eleven negroes lost their lives. Lott was 
killed, and the preacher, Connelly, was 
shot down as he came from the house 
with a gun in his hand The whites set 
fire to the building, and the wife and 
children of Lott died in it, either by fire 
or from gunshot wounds. At the same 
time the church, near at hand, was the 
object of a fusillade. Several negroes 


were killed in that building or while try- 
ing to escape from it. Among the slain 


negroes were three women. On the fol- 
lowing day the sheriff called upon the 
Governor for troops, but before night he 
saw that they were not needed. All the 
negroes had fled into the woods for safe- 
ty and quiet had been restored. 


& 


Those who expected that 
General Maso would accept 
the office of Vice-President 
of Cuba from the supporters of Sefior 
Palma have been surprised by his mani- 
festo declaring that he is a candidate for 
the Presidency. His aim is to control 
the votes of the Autonomists, the 
Spaniards and the negroes. The Au- 
tonomists, he says, must be associated 
with the new republic because their lead- 
ers have knowledge of the country’s 
needs and exhibited good judgment in 
the work of their party for Cuba under 
Spanish rule. They have unwisely been 
ignored by the military government. The 
negroes, he adds, are “an essential fac- 
tor in our social existence,” have been 
an orderly element of the population, and 
should be permitted to “ participate in 


Cuba and 
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our political personality.” The Spaniards. 


also; “ the nerve of our existence;” miust 
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be included. Referring to the Platt 
Amendment, he remarks that the mean- 
ing and scope of the restrictions should 
be ascertained; the Cuban people must 
make it clear that their purpose is not to 
give up their sovereignty and -independ- 
ence whenever the definite establishment 
of the same is possible. They should be 
grateful to the Americans, but: local in- 
stitutions must not be subjected to ille- 
gitimate demands or unjust servitude. 
Trade concessions from the United 
States should be obtained in the treaty 
to be negotiated; they are due in strict 
justice, if only for the reason that this 
country by using Cuba has solved an 
important international problem. It is 
thought that he will have the support of 
the Autonomists, of Gualberto Gomez, 
and of many negroes who oppose the 
Cuban element that holds the offices. All 
of the bids for sewering and paving 
Havana have been rejected because the 
municipality has not the money needed 
for the work. The body of Admiral Vil- 
lamil, commander of the Spanish torpedo 
destroyers at the battle of Santiago, has 
been shipped to Spain. Villamil reached 
the shore, but died of his wounds as the 
Americans were carrying him in a chair 
to a boat. His body was left in a cave, 
from which it was removed some months 
later by General Wood to the arsenal in 
Santiago. A salute was fired from the 
harbor forts last week when it was borne 
away to cross the Atlantic.—The mer- 
chants and bankers of Porto Rico who 
are now visiting the chief cities of this 
country will lay before the President a 
long petition in behalf of the coffee in- 
dustry on the island. The planters, after 
suffering from the ravages of war and 
from the great hurricane, find their chief 
markets abroad—in Spain, France, and 
Germany—almost closed to them by new 
and high tariff duties; and the duty in 
Cuba, where the sales were formerly $3, 
500,000 per annum, has been increased 
to nearly six cents a pound. The pett- 
tion asks that the products of the island 
shall be protected by the national flag 
and shall share in the advantage gained 
by the United States in treaties of rect 
procity. It also asks that for five years 
there shall be a botinty of five cents a 
pound on exported Porto Rican coffee, 
and a duty of five cents on coffee impott- 
ed into the island, with favorable dis- 
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crimination in the coming treaty of reci- 
procity with Cuba. 


The Pan-American 
Congress has now 
been in session at 
Mexico City for over a week, but little 
more than preliminary work has as yet 
been done. Sefior Raigosa, of Mexico, 
has been elected permanent President, 
and probably Brazil will get the first 
Vice-Presidency, as the United States 
declines to have one of its members oc- 
cupy the second highest office. The vari- 
ous committees have already been as- 
signed. That on arbitration is, of course, 
the most important, and it will probably 
be composed of the President of each 
delegation. The other committees are: 
Water Transportation, Commerce and 
Reciprocity, Pan-American Tribunal of 
Equity and Claims, Pan-American Rail- 
road, Reorganization of Bureau of 
American Republics, International Law, 
Extradition and Protection Against An- 
archy, Pan-American Banking and 
Monetary Exchanges, Pan-American 
Sanitary Measures, Patents and Trade- 
marks and Weights and Measures, Prac- 
tice of the Learned Professions and Lit- 
erary Relations, Resources and Statistics, 
Interoceanic Canal, Agriculture and 
Commerce, Rules and Credentials, Fu- 
ture Pan-American Conferences, and 
General Welfare, including discussion of 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. When 
the Congress first met it passed appro- 
priate resolutions concerning the death 
of President McKinley, and later passed 
a resolution expressing the hope that the 
differences now existing between Vene- 
zuela and Colombia would be amicably 
adjusted. These two resolutions and the 
assigning of the committees is all 
that has been done up to the present. 
Reports differ as to the probable temper 
of the Conference when it gets to the 
discussion of the vital subject of Arbi- 
tration, for there are almost sure to be 
remarks made about the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the Chilean-Bolivian dispute. 


& 


The Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall have reached Lon- 
don in their journey around the world, 
and the British royal family is again 
united. The “ Ophir,” which bore the 
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returning voyagers, was escorted into 
Portsmouth harbor, November Ist, by 
the royal yacht “ Victoria and Albert ” 
and the Admiralty yachts through a 
squadron of battle ships and cruisers. At 
the dinner that evening on board the 
“Victoria and Albert” King Edward 
concluded his toast to the Duke and 
Duchess with these words, which tell 
very clearly the purpose of the voyage: 

“Tn all the colonies thus visited they ful- 
filled their mission, expressing the gratitude 
of the mother country for the aid generously 
accorded her in the hour of need, and they 
were everywhere received with a cordiality of 
loyal enthusiasm which could not have been 
surpassed. The accounts of these receptions 
have touched me deeply; and I trust the prac- 
tical results will be to draw closer the strong 
ties of mutual affection which bind together 
the old motherland and her numerous thriving 
offspring.” 
The next day the royal party reached 
London, where they drove from the Vic- 
toria Station to Marlborough House in 
something like a triumphal procession. 
The route had been elaborately decorated 
with Venetian masts clothed in crimson, 
with ropes of red, white and blue roses 
and with innumerable flags of every de- 
scription. The crowd was enthusiastic 
in their cheering, but their applause was 
broken by the shrill voices of newsboys 
crying, “Terrible disaster in South 
Africa,” and it was remarked that the 
Boers had a disagreeable habit of creat- 
ing bad news for England at the most 
inopportune times.—The Lancet, the 
most authoritative medical journal of 
London, announces that the rumors in 
regard to the King’s ill health are entire- 
ly without foundation. King Edward 
seems to have given rise to these rumors 
himself by his exaggerated fear of can- 
cer, the disease being inherited in the 
family.—The retirement of General Bul- 
ler still causes infinite talk. The Na- 
tional Review, being challenged by Gen- 
eral Buller, has published the alleged 
essential terms of the “ spatch-cocked ” 
dispatch to General George White, who 
was in command of the beleaguered gar- 
rison at Ladysmith. The message is 
given as follows: 

“T have been repulsed. You will burn your 
ciphers and destroy all your ammunition. You 
will then make the best terms you can with 


the Boers after I have fortified myself on the 
Tugela.” 


The editor of The National Review de- 
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clares that he obtained the dispatch from 
a civilian who was in Ladysmith at the 
time and who said there was nothing 
secret about it. The War Office does not 
publish the actual dispatch, and it is gen- 
erally supposed that the version given 
by The National Review is substantially 
but not verbally correct. General Buller 
himself has said, “ This is not my dis- 
patch.” Meanwhile the popularity of 
General Buller in certain quarters does 


not diminish. 
& 


The telegraphic reports 
from South Africa continue 
to bring news of various minor engage- 
ments. October 28th Rimington’s column 
surprised the laager of General Botha, 
the Boer Commander-in-Chief, who suc- 
ceeded in making his escape a few hun- 
dred yards in advance of Rimington’s 
men, leaving his hat and revolver behind. 
His papers also were secured. Lord 
Kitchener, in confirming this report, 
states that during the preceding week 
seventy-four Boers were killed, sixteen 
wounded, 352 captured, and that there 
were forty-five surrenders. To offset 
these Boer reverses there came the news 
on November 2d of a disaster to the 
British. Lord Kitchener’s first dispatch 
was as follows: 


South Africa 


“T have just heard of a severe attack made 
on the rear guard of Colonel Benson’s column 
when about twenty miles northwest of Bethel, 
near Brakenlaagte, during a thick mist. The 
strength of the enemy is reported to have been 
a thousand. They rushed two guns with the 
rear guard, but it is uncertain whether they 
were able to remove them. I fear our casual- 
ties were heavy. Colonel Benson was wound- 
ed, but not severely. A relieving column will 
reach him this morning.” 


Meanwhile the dispute continues in Eng- 
land over the concentration camps in 
South Africa. A correspondent of the 
Spectator gives the latest statistics, as 
follows: During September 2,411 per- 
sons, mostly women and children, died 
in the camps, making the death rate of 
264 in the thousand per annum. Of 
these 1,964 were children under the age 
of twelve, making a death rate for the 
children of 433 in the thousand per an- 
num. The conditions, according to this 
correspondent, continue to grow worse. 
The death rate in June was only 109 in 
the thousand per annum, whereas in 
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September it increased to 264 in the 
thousand per annum. These figures are 
appalling when it is considered that the 
death rate for London in September, in 
spite of its slums, was only I5 in the 
thousand per annum. Nevertheless let- 
ters from various persons in South Af- 
rica maintain that the condition in these 
concentration camps is the best possible 
and that the prisoners in them suffer 
less than they would if allowed to go un- 
restrained. The correspondent of the 
Guild of Loyal Women received a letter 
from Johannesburg which declares that 
in these camps both tents and rooms were 
in good order and that the authorities 
enforce cleanliness and tidiness ; coal and 
wood lie outside the tents in bundles and 
the wood is the very best kind for burn- 
ing; water of the best quality is given 
out three times daily. The following 
rations are allowed: For each person 
over 12 years of age (per week), 7 
pounds of flour, 6 ounces of coffee, 12 
ounces of sugar, 4 ounces of salt, 3% 
pounds of meat, 14 pounds of coal, 7 
pounds of wood. Children under 12 
years of age get half these quantities, 
except in regard to sugar, of which they 
get the same weight as an adult; also 
children over six years of age get 3% 
pounds extra weight in flour. There is 
a large store in the camp where every- 
thing can be bought, and the people are 
free to buy what they please. Many of 
the prisoners have money to pay for 
small comforts and extras, and most of 
them could earn money in one way or 
another if they chose to work. The in- 
variable answer to the question, “ Why 
don’t you work?” is, “ Why should we 
so long as we get enough to eat?” There 
is a doctor in charge of each camp, and 
he has under him a hospital staff consist- 
ing of two English nurses and four Dutch 
assistants, besides the camp dispensary 
staff. The general health of the camp 
at Johannesburg is shown by the fact 
that there were only eight women in the 
hospital on the day of the correspondent’s 
visit, no men at all, and only seven or 
eight convalescent children. The corre- 
spondent of the London Times confirms 
the excellent state of affairs in these con- 
centration camps and declares that every- 
thing possible is done to make the prison- 
ers comfortable. In like manner a cor- 
respondent from Puna in India, where 
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a number of Boers have been taken, 
gives the same favorable report. It is 
hard to get at the exact state of affairs 
in the camps. 
& 

Among the other Bills 
passed in the last session 
of Parliament, one of the 
most important was that regulating fac- 
tories and workshops. The history of 
the Bill is not without interest. It gath- 
ers up into itself a number of provisions 
made by Parliament, beginning back in 
1802, when the Peel Act was passed to 
preserve the health and morals of ap- 
prentices and others employed in cotton 
and other mills and factories, by which 
it was enacted that the walls of the rooms 
were to be washed with quicklime and 
water twice a year, and that the hours 
of work should be limited to twelve. 
In 1833 this Act was amended by the 
reforms associated with the name of 
Lord Ashley, limiting the working hours 
of children under thirteen to eight hours 
a day, and of boys and girls under eigh- 
teen to twelve hours a day. In 1844 
further amendments prohibited the em- 
ployment of children under eight years, 
and in 1847 the working time for women 
and young persons was limited to ten 
hours a day. As the Bill now stands it 
is divided into ten heads, relating to (1) 
“Health and Safety,” (2) “ Employ- 
ment,’ (3) “Education of Children,” 
(4) “ Dangerous and Unhealthy Indus- 
tries,” (5) “ Special Modifications and 
Extensions,” (6) “Home Work,” (7) 
“Particulars of Work and Wages,” (8) 
“ Administration,” (9) “ Legal Proceed- 
ings,” and (10) “ Supplementary.” As 
regards “ Health and Safety,” a factory 
must be kept clean and not overcrowded ; 
the inside walls, if not painted once in 
seven years, must be lime-washed once 
in every fourteen months; and, if so 
painted, must be washed in hot water 
and soap once within every fourteen 
months. Other provisions, of like na- 
ture, provide for workshops. The pro- 
visions in regard to “ Employment ” ap- 
ply only to women, young persons and 
children. Both in factories and in work- 
shops Sunday employment is forbidden. 
No child under twelve may be employed. 
Minute regulations are laid down for the 
time of work, for holidays, for the noon 
hours and the like. As to “ Education,” 
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the parent of any child employed in 
either factory or workshop must cause 
the child to attend some recognized ef- 
ficient school on each work day for at 
least one attendance; or, if the employ- 
ment be on the alternate-day system, on 
each work day preceding each day of 
employment for at least two attendances. 
When a child of thirteen has obtained 
a certificate of proficiency in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, that child be- 
comes a “ young person.” Rules are laid 
down for the inspection of factories 
where there is danger of poison from 
lead, phosphorus, or other materials. 
“ Special Modifications and Extensions ” 
also deal with the health of the employees. 
Home-work receives certain restrictions ; 
such that, for instance, occupiers of fac- 
tories or workshops are not to allow 
clothes to be made or cleaned in any 
dwelling house where there is scarlet 
fever or smallpox. The seventh regula- 
tion, dealing with work and wages, pro- 
vides that trade secrets shall not be di- 
vulged by the workers under pain of a 
ten-pound fine. Inspectors are appointed 
by the Home Office to have full power to 
enter and examine buildings at all rea- 
sonable times by day and night and to 
question, either alone or in the presence of 
any other person, any person found 
therein. The ninth part provides various 
fines which may:be charged if a factory 
or workshop is not kept in conformity 
with the act. The tenth part adds cer- 
tain modifications and limitations to the 
preceding regulations. 
& 


The old dispute between 
France and Turkey has 
broken out once more, and 
for a while things looked very black. 
On October 30 the entire French Medi- 
terranean squadron put out from Toulon. 
Part of the fleet returned to Les Salins 
but the other part (consisting of the bat- 
tle ships “ Gaulois ” and “ Charlemagne,” 
the cruisers ‘“ Admiral Pothuan,” 
“ Chanzy,” and “ Galilée,” and two tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers), under Admiral 
Caillard, sailed to the Levant to make 
a demonstration at some Turkish port. 
The decision to make this naval demon- 
stration against Turkey was reached at 
a meeting of the Cabinet on Tuesday, 
October 29th, when M. Delcassé, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, set forth the Sul- 
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tan’s procrastination in regard to the 
French demands. The officials of the 
Foreign Office admit that the fleet has 
sailed to the Levant under sealed orders. 
One official is reported to have said: 

“ The squadron sailed under sealed orders, 

and proceeds first to a Greek port, the Island 
of Syra, I think, where the Admiral will re- 
ceive definite instructions as to carrying out 
his sealed orders. I am not at liberty to say 
what the sealed orders are, but the seizure of 
the customs at Smyrna would probably be a 
very effective way of convincing the Sultan 
that France’s patience is exhausted, and that 
we have decided to enforce an immediate ex- 
ecution of the Turkish Government’s engage- 
ments. However, we are very hopeful that 
the Sultain will not compel us to go to that 
extreme. Our squadron will not reach the 
Greek port before Sunday. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment has thus still three days’ grace, and 
we trust, in the meantime, to receive complete 
satisfaction.” 
These drastic measures have apparently 
brought the Sultan to terms. November 
2d the French Foreign Office received a 
telegram from M. Bapst, Councillor of 
the French Legation at Constantinople, 
announcing that the Sultan had sent a 
message accepting all the French claims, 
including the Lorando claim. A tele- 
gram also came directly from the Porte 
stating that an irade had been signed 
accepting the figure fixed by France for 
the payment. France, however, is now 
not satisfied with this admission, but de- 
mands compensation for the moral injury 
caused by the Sultan’s conduct during the 
last three months. This compensation 
will be an adjustment of the French pro- 
tectorate over the Catholics in the Orient 
and guaranties for safeguarding the 
French schools in Turkish domains. 
Meanwhile all the officers and men of 
the Toulon garrison now on leave of ab- 
sence have been ordered to rejoin their 
commands forthwith. Three transports 
are preparing to carry troops to the 
Levant if necessary. 


One of the most interest- 
ing archeological finds 
ever made in the Bible 
lands is reported by Dr. Koldewey, who 
has been at the head of the German ex- 
pedition that for nearly two years has 
been digging on the site of ancient Baby- 
ion. This is the famous throne room of 
Nebuchadnezzar, a magnificent structure, 
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18 meters in width and 52 meters in. 


length, and directly opposite the en- 
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trance is-found the niche where at one 
time stood the throne of that mighty 
ruler. On both sides of the niche are 
still seen the remnants and remains of 
the former splendor of the room, magni- 
ficently colored decorations on the walls 
that are of great importance for the his- 
tory of art. In addition to this work in 
the old castle, or Kasr, and along the old 
processional street of Marduk, the Ger- 
mans have been unearthing the treasures 
of the city proper, near the modern vil- 
lage of Jimjima, and in a compara- 
tively short time have found an abun- 
dance of new tablets with important in- 
scriptions, which, according to Dr. 
Weissbach, the Assyriologist of the ex- 
pedition, contain letters, psalms, con- 
tracts, word lists, etc., all documents that 
appeal to the interests of wide circles 
and will directly or indirectly add to the 
material that can be used for the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, both his- 
torically and linguistically. In the near 
future the work is to be extended to the 
hill, called Amram-bar-Ali, and the ex- 
cavation of this unique Pantheon of the 
Babylonian metropolis, which lies so 
deeply embedded in the ruins of cen- 
turies, promises rich returns. The work 
of the expedition is not to be restricted to 
Babylon, as the managers have secured 
the right to make diggings in the neigh- 
boring hills of Fara and Abu Hatab, 
which, in all probability, belong to the 
so-called pre-Sargon period, dating from 
the fourth millennium before Christ, and 
will doubtless furnish data for the very 
earliest history of mankind. These two 
hills are found not far from Nippur, 
where the Americans have been so suc- 
cessful. In addition to the work of the 
expedition as such, individual members 
have been publishing the results of their 
own investigations, chief of these being 
a brochure, entitled “ Von Babylon nach 
den Ruinen von Hira und Huarnag,” by 
Bruno Meissner, on the historic ground 
of ancient Chaldea. In this connection 
it should be added that Koldewey’s re- 
port shows that the accounts published 
in New York papers to the effect that 
the banquet hall of Belteshazzar had been 
discovered by the Germans, with the pic- 
ture of the Lion of Babylon, and even 
with the words Mene, Mene, Tekel in 
large letters, were the product of a vivid 
imagination. 





Prospects in England 


By Justin 


HE political atmosphere in Eng- 
land is filled somehow with 
gloomy forebodings just at pres- 

ent. Perhaps the manner in which the 
war is dragging on, with no greater ap- 
parent likelihood of its coming to an end 
than there seemed at any time during the 
last year and a half, mightalonebe enough 
to account for the general feeling of de- 
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pression. The question now arises 
whether the English Government will be 
able to retain Cape Colony itself in peace- 
ful possession or whether the conquest 
of the whole of South Africa has not 
yet to be undertaken or absolutely given 
up. But, whatever the causes may be, it 
Is certain that even the most cautious 
newspapers are beginning to exhibit the 
temperament of gloomy foreboding 
which is made manifest so much in pri- 
yate conversation everywhere, 


McCarthy 


We hear, for example, the most alarm- 
ing anticipations about the health of the 
King. It is quite certain that Edward 
VII has lately been suffering from phys- 
ical troubles of some kind, but I cannot 
hear that there is any trustworthy evi- 
dence for the apprehensions which are 
so commonly and so positively made pub- 
lic. One report is that the King himself 
has become possessed by the conviction 
that he is not destined to live to the time 
appointed for his coronation. Now, I 
cannot help thinking that if the King 
really had any such pessimistic views 
with regard to his own condition he is 
far too shrewd and judicious a man to 
impart them to any one who would be 
in the least likely to confide them to the 
correspondents of newspapers. Still the 
report is going about everywhere all the 
same and it finds some sanction in the 
fact that the King has lost within a com- 
paratively short space of time a brother 
and a sister from the fell disease which, 
according to popular rumor, he believes 
to be threatening his own life. Three of 
the late Queen Victoria’s children died 
during Victoria’s lifetime, and one other, 
the late Queen’s eldest daughter, widow 
of the late German Emperor Frederick, 
died only a few months after the death 
of her mother. 

A curious fact, which is perhaps not 
always borne in mind by American read- 
ers, is that the reigning royal houses of 
Europe may be said almost literally to 
belong to a single family. An interest- 
ing article which I have just been read- 
ing in the Dublin Freeman’s Journal, the 
leading newspaper of Ireland, insists that 
one main cause of the illnesses which at 
present affect so many royal houses in 
Europe is to be found in the fact that 
“the sovereigns of Europe have disre- 
garded that great law of nature which 
discountenances the marriages of near 
blood-relations.” The article goes on to 
tell us that while “there are in Europe 
over a score of emperors, kings and 
minor reigning sovereigns,” “ all but two 
are the descendants of James I of Eng- 
land, the only child of the marriage of 
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Darnley and Mary Queen of Scots.” The 
King of Sweden, who, as everybody 
knows, is the descendant of Marshal 
Bernadotte, one of the soldiers whom 
the great Napoleon raised from the ranks 
and set upon a throne, and the Prince of 
Montenegro, who became a sovereign 
ruler within the recollection of us all, are 
almost the only exceptions. The result 
of this condition of things naturally is 
that European princes and princesses are 
compelled to marry “ in and in,” if I may 
use that colloquial expression when deal- 
ing with such a subject—in other words, 
have to find their marriage consorts in 
families more or less nearly related to 
their own. 

The traditional custom of royal fami- 
lies in Europe does not sanction the in- 
troduction of actual strangers to mar- 
riage with one of a reigning family. 
This custom was, of course, disregarded 
by self-made monarchs like Napoleon 
III of France, but these revolutionary 
leaders—revolutionary in every sense— 
do not count for much in the history of 
imperial and royal houses. We have 


just heard that an Austrian Archduchess 
has resolved to marry the man of her 


choice, altho he is not a member of a 
reigning family. The late Queen Vic- 
toria is much commended by the writer 
of the article in the Freeman’s Journal 
for her courage and good sense in sanc- 
tioning and promoting the marriage of 
a daughter and grand-daughter to men 
who were not of imperial or royal family. 
But Queen Victoria was a woman very 
much in advance of the habitudes and 
traditions which governed the doings of 
nearly all other European sovereigns, and 
the innovations which she promoted do 
not much affect the general state of 
things in Europe. At present there is 
hardly a European imperial or royal 
family which is not oppressed by serious 
and boding illness of some kind, and it 
is only reasonable to say that some ex- 
planation of this fact may be found in 
this system of intermarriage. It is cer- 
tainly a curious historical fact that the 
dynasty of the Stuarts, in many ways the 
worst dynasty that ever ruled over Eng- 
land, should have left so many descend- 
ants among the reigning houses of Eu- 
rope. 

I was glad to learn from the report of 
a speech delivered by Mr. Herbert Glad- 
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stone that that gentleman has no inten- 
tion of giving up his seat in the House of 
Commons or even resigning his office as 
Chief Whip of the Liberal party because 
of his approaching marriage. It would 
indeed be a heavy loss to the Liberal 
party if Herbert Gladstone were to go 
out of Parliament and lead a life of ease 
as a private citizen. I have always had 
the strongest belief in Herbert Glad- 
stone’s great political capacity and in the 
earnestness with which up to this time 
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he has devoted himself to the Liberal 
cause. I still believe that there is before 
him, if he only so wills it, and gives him- 
self up to it, a political career well worthy 
to sustain the reputation of his illustrious 
father. Of late he has indeed sometimes 
seemed rather uncertain as to his part in 
the great controversy now agitating Eng- 
land, and I think it would have been bet- 
ter for himself and for the country if he 
had from the beginning taken a more 
decided stand against the policy which 
is now devastating South Africa and 
lowering the reputation of England. But 
the Liberal party itself has been sadly 


‘divided and uncertain on the same great 
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(tiestion, and we may perhaps find good 
excuse for a public man still comparative- 
'. young if he did not quite see his way 
om the beginning to take a more clear- 
defined position. I should myself, in- 
ed, have thought that Herbert Glad- 
me was the very man who would have 
cen that position from the first and 
it he would have gone in with men 
John Morley, James . Bryce and 
nard Courtney. 
here is yet quite time, however, for 
bert Gladstone to make up for any 
decision or mistake, and when the hour 
comes to settle the South African ques- 
tion finally such influence as his will 
surely be given to strengthen all true 
Liberals in obtaining a wise, statesman- 
like and enduring settlement. At the 
present moment there is really no Liberal 
party in England—of course I am speak- 
ing now of parties in the House of Com- 
mons. Inside as well as outside that 
house there are no doubt men of light 
and leading who uphold the true Liberal 
creed, but there is no organized body 
within the House to maintain its old 


principles and traditions against the 


party of Imperialism and annexation, of 
despotism and ignorance, of class legisla- 
tion and the suppression of free opinion. 
Such a party, however, is certain to be 
formed again before long, and when it is 
formed it would indeed be a source of 
national regret and disappointment if 
Herbert Gladstone were not one of its 
leaders. 

In my last contribution to the pages 
of Tue INDEPENDENT I quoted some 
lines from the once famous, now 
almost forgotten, poet of society, 
Winthrop Praed, which appear to me 
to have a curious appropriateness to 
some of the events and peculiarities of 
the last session of Parliament, altho 
Praed has been dead for more than sixty 
years. I have lately come across some 
other lines of Praed which appear to ap- 
ply even more strikingly to the events 
and peculiarities of the war in South 
Africa. My American readers will not 
fail to have noticed that among the 
heaviest charges made by Radical writ- 
ers and speakers against the present Gov- 
ernment of England is the accusation 
that they have sanctioned a method of 
warfare which is not tolerated by the 
canons of modern civilization—by the 
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burning of farm houses, the destruction 
of crops, and the imprisoning of Boer 
women and children in huge isolated 
camps where hunger and disease play sad 
havoc, especially among the infants. 
Praed in the verses to which I wish to 
direct attention is making a Covenanter 
describe what he regards as the worst 
horrors of the war waged by the Stuart 
Government against his brethren. Here 
are some of the lines: 

“The Babe’s bread torn away, 

The Harvest blasted by the war steed’s hoof, 
The red flame wreathing o’er the cottage roof.” 
These are what Praed’s Covenanter re- 
gards as the worst horrors of the war 
system applied to his people, and it is 
certainly somewhat curious to find that 
just the same charges are made against 
the government of Lord Salisbury to- 
day, notwithstanding the humanizing 
rules adopted by the Geneva Convention 
of 1863, and the efforts made for still 
further mitigation of war’s horrors by 
the convention at The Hague at a much 
more recent date. Winthrop Praed, 
who, during his short parliamentary 
career held office in a Conservative ad- 
ministration, could hardly have dreamed 
that any verses of his were ever likely to 
be cited in condemnation of the renewal 
of such horrors by a Conservative gov- 
ernment so long after his own time. 
Praed, altho one of the very earliest, and 
probably the very best of the writers who 
are described as “ poets of society,” was 
a man of deep feeling, and even among 
the lightest of his poems one meets every 
now and then with some passage intensi- 
fied by profound sincerity and genuine 
pathos. 

Amid all the talk about the King and 
the war and the Government and the di- 
visions in the Liberal party, people just 
now find time to say a good deal concern- 
ing a new novel published by the author- 
ess who describes herself as Lucas 
Malet. Lucas Malet is, as most of my 
American readers know, the name 
adopted for literary purposes by Mrs. St. 
Leger Harrison, wife of a clergyman of 
the Established Church, and Mrs. Harri- 
son is the daughter of the late Charles 
Kingsley, the poet and novelist, the 
preacher and social reformer, whose 
books once held a foremost place in Eng- 
lish literature. The Kingsleys were a 
brilliant family, and made for themselves 
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a distinct fame in letters, and the lady 
who is known as Lucas Malet is not the 
least distinguished among them. She 
certainly takes her place in the front rank 
of the women novelists of our day, and 
this latest book of hers is, in my opinion, 
destined to add to her reputation. 

As one presumptive evidence of its 
merit it has, as I have said, compelled 
people to stop and talk about it, and dis- 
cuss it at a time when even among the 
readers of books conversation is much 
distracted by subjects which have noth- 
ing to do with literature. Lucas Malet 
has chosen a venturesome and a painful 
subject for her new novel, but when I 
say venturesome, I do not mean to say 
that it is what would be called a prob- 
lem novel in the ordinary sense of that 
somewhat wearisome phrase. It does 
not, for example, raise any question 
about illicit love, or profess to glorify 
any evasion of the marriage principle. 
But it raises the question painful indeed 
in itselfi—the question how far a deep 
and genuine love in a woman’s heart can 
conquer the natural aversion which is 
wrought by the sight of physical deform- 
ity. The hero of the story is deformed 
from his very birth, and altho his face 
is attractive his legs have but one joint 
each, and he is therefore a sort of dwarf 
without the easy and rapid power of 
movement which has been given to many 
dwarfs. Can a beautiful and gifted 
young woman fall in love with such a 
man, whatever his higher qualities of 
mind and heart may be? Can she come 
to love him really for his mind and his 
heart and marry him and give herself up 
to him and make him happy and be happy 
with him and never regret that she has 
linked herself with a physical deformity? 
That is the question which Lucas Malet 
has undertaken to answer in the affirma- 
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tive, and she has, according to my think- 
ing, answered it nobly and truly and well. 
The girl devotes herself to Sir Richard 
Calmady, redeems him from the ignoble 
life into which he was sinking, marries 
him, and makes him a good and a happy 
man. Lucas Malet has not hesitated in 


this story to show vice its own image 
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with bold and realistic touches. But the 
moral of the book is sound, pure and 
high, its style is beautiful and elevated, 
and, tho it has many melancholy pas- 
sages, the end is gladsome, hopeful and 
bright. 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 





Japanese Art and Caucasian 
By W. B. Van Ingen. 


F it were required to express in one 
word that quality in the graphic art 
of the Japanese which characterizesit, 

positively or negatively, in opposition to 
the art of the Caucasian, that word would 
not be perspective, but it might be cal- 
ligraphy. It is true that the Japanese do 
not seem to have a formulated system of 
perspective, but they comply with the 
truths of sight which are put under the 
name perspective;.comply with them 
with very great perspicacity of judgment, 
tho there are not lacking those who deny 
them credit for doing so. The Caucasian 
having happily discovered a very useful 
working formula which he has called 
perspective, from words signifying “to 
see through,” seems fondly to imagine it 
is based on truth and that the Japanese 
base their methods on falsehood. Where 
this imagination exists, it is the Cau- 
casian who is ignorant, for while his 
perspective is based on truth, it is the 
truth of geometry and not the truth of 
sight. The particular truth that lines 
which are parallel in nature, as the rails 
of a track, appear to approach each other 
in traveling from the eye, is one that the 
Japanese are not careful to comply with 
in their drawing and one that the Cau- 
casians do; but an investigation of the 
methods by which this truth is acknowl- 
edged shows very grave errors in render- 
ing other truths. Prof. William R. 
Ware’s words may certainly be accepted 
as conclusive on this point, and he says: 


“By the very theory of perspective, only the 
object just opposite, seen along the axis of the 
picture, just at its center, is drawn as it looks 

. . and every object in perspective draw- 


ing, except the one at the center, is always 
distorted.” 


The difference in the methods of the two 
peoples may be summed up by saying 
that the Japanese looks at his picture. as 
tho the nature it represents were seen 
from more standpoints than one, while 
the Caucasian does so, too, only he says 
he does not. 

But when we take up the question of 
calligraphy, its development by the 
Japanese is so far reaching in its results 
as to require uur most careful attention. 
The word itself is misleading. It is in 


reality a Caucasian word by which we 
are trying to express a Japanese idea, 
and we are apt to think the Japanese 
“thing” is the same as our calligraphy 
because we use the same word to express 
both. As a matter of fact there is but 
little similarity. 

The Japanese has for generations 
studied how to make his brush stroke 
most expressive; how to convey from 
one mind to another as much truth of 
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observation as is possible, or desirable, 
with the greatest economy of means. 
And further, he has made a most careful 
study of how to convey these truths in 
the most pleasurable way; how to make 
his lines most beautiful, as tho a speaker 
would use but words of most exquisite 
sound. To do this he has cultivated his 
“touch ” until it is but mockery to com- 


pare it with that of his European brother. 


He has learned to handle his brush with 
a directness and precision which is a 
thing of wonder, and he has studied with 
a patience beyond compare the possi- 
bilities of each particular kind of brush. 
He knows, for instance, that one kind 
of brush may be used to express a bam- 
boo stem and that another brush will be 
less efficacious. He knows how to fill 
each particular part of that brush with a 
certain amount of color or of water, so 
that a single movement of the hand over 
the paper will paint the stem, its light 
and shade, its peculiar characteristics, 
complete. And to the perfecting of that 
single movement of his hand over the 
paper he and his ancestors have given 
years of study. 

Listen to a description by a Japanese. 
He is not an artist himself, but is ex- 
plaining how artists use a certain brush: 

“The brush with color is passed over a 
piece of paper with a heavy stroke that spreads 
the bristles of the brush, at the same time 
bending them at the tip. The brush is then 
turned so that the bristles curve toward the 
artist, and a light stroke will produce the hair- 
like lines. This is one of the ways of painting 
the hair or fur of animals.” 

In an article published in Art Education 
Mr. Bunkio Matsuki, who has thus ex- 
plained the use of the brush in paint- 
ing hair, gives us a list of six kinds of 
brushes which he tells us are “ confined 
mostly to the painting of birds, flowers 
and landscapes.” Number two, he tells 
us, is called a “ Korin” brush, because it 
was used by a renowned artist named 
Korin. “It is of great value in sketch- 
ing stems, petals of flowers, etc.” Num- 
ber three, he tells us, also derives its 
name from that of a great painter; it 
is. called “ Chinzan brush” and has a 
most important place in work of the 
present day because of its practical use 
in drawing landscapes, flowers, birds, 
etc. Speaking of another brush, we are 
told: “ It has added new life to the work 
of Japanese painters . it has the 
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A Sweep 


peculiar merit of making thin or broad 


lines in one stroke.” And the same 
writer says, speaking of a particular 
painting, “ Observe what freedom of arm 
movement in each stroke, particularly in 
that of the willow tree trunk.” And 
again, “ No retouching of the master 
stroke,” and still again, “ Every brush 
has its own habitude, and if used un- 
naturally, does not work well.”  Per- 
haps these quotations will suffice to tell 
us with what exquisite care the Japanese 
have studied the means to their ends. 
True all this study which relates to but 


‘a part of calligraphy is only the lan- 
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guage, so to speak, of his art, but its 
power must be considered would we 
know why this or that is beautiful to the 
Japanese. Surely no one will deny the 
power of words over thought. 

We may turn now from a develop- 
ment of the Japanese to one of the Cau- 
casian’s which seems lacking in the East. 
Perhaps that may best be expressed by 
the word personification. In an exquis- 
ite chapter called “ The Eternal Femi- 
nine,’ Mr. Lafcadio Hearn has told us 
how “ we have learned something of the 
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beauty of nature through our ancient 
worship of the beauty of woman. 

The ideal of woman has 
become for us an esthetic abstraction. 
Through the illusions of that abstraction 
only do we perceive the charms of our 
world, even as forms might be perceived 
through some tropic atmosphere whose 
vapors are iridescent.” That we should 
paint a nude woman pouring water from a 
jar and so represent a spring is incompre- 
hensible to the Japanese. That an artist 
should try to express electricity, or dawn, 
or geometry, by placing a woman in a 
graceful position and giving her some- 
thing to hold in her hand is to the East- 
ern mind a mystery, and yet it appeals to 
our minds. To such a point do they car- 
ry their incomprehension of personifica- 
tion that as great a student of Japan as 
Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain tells us that 
“most metaphors and allegories are in- 
capable of so much as intelligible ex- 
planation before Eastern minds.” He 
tells us with respect to this absence of 
personification that it is “so deep seated 
and all pervading as to interfere even 
with the use of neuter nouns in certain 
combinations with transitive verbs.” He 
says, “ This language rejects all such 
expressions as ‘ The heat makes me feel 
languid.’ ” 

Just why the Japanese make no use of 
the exquisite opportunities of personifi- 
cation and metaphor afforded us would 
be difficult to say, but it would be equally 
difficult to say why the Caucasian makes 
so little use of calligraphy. 

Hokusai, one of the greatest artists of 
modern Japan, tells something about 
their writing that is suggestive. “ From 
the earliest days,” he says, “man has 
copied the forms of nature; from the 
sky he has taken the sun, the moon, and 
stars, and from the earth the mountains, 
trees and fishes, the houses, too, and the 
fields ; and these images simplified, modi- 
fied and denaturalized have become the 
characters of his writing.” Then, if we 
remember that the Japanese uses the same 
word to express writing and drawing 
(as the Greeks did), and remember that 
he has no alphabet, and that there is 
much similarity in the use of the fingers 
in holding his chop sticks and his 
brushes,—he simply learns to use his 
brushes early—we may easily believe that 
he has a highly developed brush stroke. 

















FROM PURER CLIMES 


t seems, too, that in our use of words 
we may find a possible analogy to the 
Japanese’s use of his brush stroke. We 
know our words have a meaning in sound 
as well as in sense, and we know those 
meanings are both independent of, and 
intimately associated with, each other. 
We know there is an implication in the 
sound of smooth, and we know the 
sound of rugged is knit closely with 
its meaning. Mr. Stead has told us that 
alliteration had something to do with 
the building of the Cape to Cairo Rail- 
way; and surely no one would like to be 
deaf while reading Swinburne. 

The reproduction of a Japanese draw- 
ing of a bird furnishes a beautiful illus- 
tration of this implicit power of the 
brush strokes. If those that form the 
head of the bird were duplicated on an- 
other piece of paper, but so placed as to 
be unrelated to each other, and we should 
be asked what characteristics of mind 
they implied as mere brush strokes— 
vigor, temerity, angularity, or what not 
—could our answer be other than ap- 
plicable to the characteristics we would 
give the bird? Is there any difference 
between the implicit meaning and the ex- 
plicit meaning of these brush strokes? 
And in what way is this different from 
the sound mcaning and the sense mean- 
ing of, say, the words smooth and 
rugged? 

A perfect example is afforded also in 
the drawing of the two “ Sweeps.” It 
must. be apparent to the most casual ob- 
server that it suggests carelessness and 
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sloth, and these are exactly the charac- 
teristics of such urchins. Is it possible 
to marry implication and explication 
more completely than in the brush work 
that forms the hair of the two “Stupids” 
shown? What could be more perfect 
than the relation existing between the 
method in which the Japanese has used 
his ink and the lack of method with 
which the “ stupid ” has brushed his hair ? 

Mr. La Farge has used words in speak- 
ing of Japanese art which are very clari- 
fying. He says: “This extraordinary 
pursuit of mechanical excellence, this 
learning to render each classified fact of 
nature by a certain touch, a certain meet- 
ing of lines at certain angles, all this 
has ended in so drilling the pupil as to 
make him find original departure diffi- 
cult.” These words, “ render each clas- 
sified fact of nature by a certain touch ” 
—may not this be clarified by recalling 
words of the commentator of Gustave 
Flaubert when he says: 

“The one word for the one thing, the one 
thought amid the multitude of words, terms 
that might just do, the problem of style was 
there. The unique word, phrase, sentence, 
paragraph, essay or song, absolutely ‘proper 
to the single mental presentation or vision 
within. One seems to detect there the 
idea of a natural economy, of some pre-ex- 
istent adaptation between a relative somewhere 
in the world. of thought and its correlative 
somewhere in the world of language.” 


There are differences between the art 
of the Japanese and of the Caucasian, 


but there are similarities. 
New York Crrty. 


From Purer Climes 


By Theron Brown 
HE endless marvel of rebirth 


Evades us. Still we question why 
And when the waters of the earth 
Become the waters of the sky. 
From stream or sea their flight begun ~ 
_Ascends unseen and unpursued, 
Till lo, they trail across the sun, 
A many-tinted multitude! 


Another day they come, the same, 
But every refluent drop is new. 
strange libation bears their name; 
They shine celestial in the dew. 

Some element of finer strain 
And more ethereal mode we know 

In the clear sweetness of the rain, 
In the white glory of the snow. 


Aloft where astral life is given 

The liquid wanderers soar, and wait, 
Till, swift returning, fresh from heaven, 

They meet us thro’ the rainbow gate. 
Forevermore they rise and sink 

For us between the Here and There, 
And all earth’s sordid acres drink 

The crystal of the upper air. 


So falls love’s holier sacrament, 
In dreamy call and spirit kiss 
Of the dear sainted souls who went 
To dwellings of diviner bliss. 
Still ours, they haste on snowy wings 
Below at memory’s fond command, 
And every tender visit brings 
A sweetness of the Better Land. 
Boston, Mass. 





The Passing of Ibsen 


By the Baron de Stampenbourg 


FEW weeks ago Henrik Ibsen 
was reported to be on his death- 
bed. For several days his condi- 

tion was such that his death was hourly 
expected. He has temporarily recov- 
ered, but his physicians are so appre- 
hensive of a relapse that they have for- 
bidden him to do any literary work. A 
recurrence of the paralysis which laid 
him low seems almost certain to lay him 
in his grave, for Ibsen is a man of 
seventy-two winters now. 

There can be no doubt that, altho Ib- 
sen, the man, yet lives and thinks, the 
passing of Ibsen, the writer, is becoming 
the sadly accomplished fact. Ibsen’s 
pen has been stayed, probably forever, by 
the behest of science, which hopes only 
to lengthen his days. The work of Ibsen, 
the dramatist, may be viewed as a whole, 
for we are reasonably assured that no 
new volume will be added to the thirty 
books that include everything he has 
written. In unguarded moments the 
aged poet, who has made the world shud- 
der with his “ Ghosts,” is, nevertheless, 
snatching hours from sleep in his at- 
tempt to complete his autobiography. 
He is very jealous of this book, and very 
anxious to have it done while he is as 
yet strong enough to elude the vigilance 
of his doctors. He will allow no one 
near him; he sleeps on his manuscripts 
as if he were afraid they might be pur- 
loined. Whenever there is a knock at 
the door he hides the pages, and his most 
intimate friends are not permitted to 
know in detail the nature of this, his last 
effort with pen and paper. Even his 
wife is required to announce her pres- 
ence by a knock; nor is she permitted to 
see what is contained in those large, 
rough papers with that labored, rounded, 
stereotyped handwriting she knows so 
well. 

When Ibsen was at his most critical 
stage of illness, and bulletins of his con- 
dition were hourly posted in front of 
the Victoria Terrace apartments in 
Christiania, where he lives, something 
happened at his bedside of which the 
literary world here seems still to be 
ignorant. Bjérnstjerne Bj6rnson, his 
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great compeer and fellow poet, with 
whom he had fought out a silent, life. 
long ethical battle, rang the bell and de- 
manded to see Ibsen alone. What hap. 
pened between these two hoary giants of 
Norse literature as they met in the dark- 
ened bedroom, after half a century of 





HENRIK IBSEN 


literary warfare, no outsider knows. 
But it was noticed that the faces of both 
men were flushed with the ardor of for 
giveness, and in their eyes beamed the 
light of a new kindliness. The evening 
papers in Christiania whispered that @ 
reconciliation had taken place betweet 
the two masters, and Bjérnson was much 
praised for taking the initiative. Ibset 
would never have done it. It is a ft 
markable fact, however, that Ibsen be 
gan to improve from that day. It seem’ 
as if the warmth and majesty of Bjorr 
son’s soul had broken the ice around the 
heart of Ibsen, the inaccessible, giving 
him the medicine of hope to which 
apparently owes his improvement. 
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THE PASSING OF IBSEN 


The passing of Ibsen, the man of let- 
ters, means the disappearance of the 
present triumvirate of the grandest fig- 
ures in Northern European literature,— 
Tolstoy, Bjornson, Ibsen. But whether 
the master die now, or live a few years 
longer, makes really no difference as far 
as his influence on Scandinavian letters 
and the world’s literature is concerned. 
His work as a dramatist is completed. 
His last book, ““ When the Dead Awake,” 
bore evidences of his failing grasp and 
his drooping power of imagination. It 
may be said with certainty that he will 
not produce work which in any way will 
affect the impression he has already 
created by his. published books. Altho 
Ibsen never attempted to establish a lit- 
erary school, it would be difficult to find 
a single civilized country in which Ibsen 
clubs, voluntarily originated by enthusi- 
astic readers, are not doing some sort of 
work to arouse interest in and to main- 
tain the esthetic standard of Ibsenic 
ideals. He is personally the most un- 
popular of men. His extreme reticence 
and hermit-like seclusion have prevented 
him from taking any active interest in 
the practical work of promulgating the 
ideals of his imagination. 

Beyond Scandinavia, Finland and 
Denmark, where the tongue of Ibsen is 
understood, his passing away will be 
most keenly felt in Berlin and Vienna, 
where he has always had a remarkably 
strong following by the most select of 
readers and audiences. I do not know 
of a single dramatic writer in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark who does not, in 
some way, mirror the reflection of Ibsen’s 
influence, and among the recognized 
playwrights of other nations there are 
but a few who are working with entire 
independence of his master hand. 

The imposing edifice of the work of 
this man, who started life as a mixer of 
pills, is divisible into four classes: First, 
the historical works, comprising ‘“ The 
Solhaug Feast” (2)*, “ Catilina” (3), 

Emperor and Galilean” (4), “The 
Vikings at Helgeland” (6), “ The Pre- 
tenders” (8), and “Fru Inger to Os- 
trot” (3); second, the social, ethico- 
tragical class, represented by “The 





*The figures in parentheses state the number of origi- 
Nal editions, each of 10,000 copies. This information, as 
Well as the estimates of Ibsen’s wealth, were furnished to 
- iM conversation with Ibsen’s publisher, Mr. Hegel, of 

et Gyldendalske Forlag, Copenhagen. 
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Comedy of Love” (6), “ Brand” (12), 
“Peer Gynt” (9g), “ The Wild Duck ” 
(2), and “Rosmersholm” (2), 
“Ghosts” (2), “Hedda Gabler” (2) ; 
third, the social-dramatic works, includ- 
ing the volumes of “ The Doll’s House ” 
(3), “ The Lady from the Sea” (2), 
“The Young Men’s League” (5), “An 
Enemy of the People” (2), and “ The 
Pillars of Society ” (3), “ Solness ” (3), 
“ Little Eyolf” (3), “ Borkman” (2), 
“‘When the Dead Awake” (2), 
“Poems” (5), and some volumes of 
early verse and dramatic composition, 
which were subsequently withdrawn 
from publication. Ibsen’s books have 
been a valuable source of profit to him- 
self and his publishers. 

More than 900,000 copies of his origi- 
nal -works have been sold in Denmark 
and Scandinavia, and if we roughly esti- 
mate the aggregate population of these 
countries to be a round nine million, it 
appears that every ninth man, woman 
and child of the Norse nations has 
bought a copy of his books,—inded an 
astounding percentage of readers for a 
poet who so scorns the views of the 
masses. At a conservative estimate it 
is safe to say that since the appearance 
of “Catilina” the various editions of 
Ibsen’s works have brought him a total 
profit of very little less than two million 
kroner ($540,000), exclusive of his re- 
turns from verse. Time was, however, 
when Henrik Ibsen earned barely enough 
to fight off starvation. 

“My fortune is double. I have a 
heart and a hut of my own,” he wrote 
in his younger years to a friend, and 
tho this statement may seem to indicate 
a measure of prosperity, he nevertheless 
went halves with a comrade about the 
“hut,” throwing his heart into the bar- 
gain like an honest chum. 

Unhappily, the joined funds of the 
two young literati were not sufficient to 
provide dinner for both. In order not 
to expose themselves to ridicule and in- 
jure their credit they hit upon the arti- 
fice of taking a walk during the noon 
hour, returning to their lodgings when 
it might be supposed that they had con- 
sumed their meal, which was generally 
limited to a not over-plentiful supply of 
bread and coffee. 

For nearly two decades Ibsen had to . 
struggle against adversity of this kind, 
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and even after he was recognized as an 
author of distinct promise his financial 
prospects were exceedingly meager, to 


say the best of them. Thus, while serv-- 


ing the Bergen Theater in the capacity 
of artistic instructor, Ibsen bound him- 
self by contract to worry along in this 
onerous position at the annual compensa- 
tion of 300 speciesdalers, a most tempt- 
ing offer, when we consider that one 
speciesdaler amounts to about 53 cents in 
American coinage. For less wages than 
those of an American office boy did Hen- 
rik Ibsen agree to do work which in this 
country is paid better by the month than, 
at that time, in Norway, by the year. 
An American girl doing typewriting at 
the weekly stipend of ten dollars earns 
about four times as much as Ibsen, the 
master poet, used to receive in his Ber- 
gen days, during which he put forth 
such notable productions: as “ The Sol- 
haug Feast ” and “ Fru Inger to Ostrat,” 
which still are among his most popular 
stage pieces. His first pathetic appeal 


to the Swedish-Norwegian Government 
for assistance remained unnoticed, and 


in his second appeal, dated March 10, 
1863, which I have before me, he re- 
marks: 

“My best paying book, ‘The Vikings of 
Helgeland,’ which consumed almost a whole 
year in writing, brought me only 227 species- 
dalers. Under these circumstances I have con- 
tracted a debt of about 500 speciesdalers, and 
as I see no indication pointing to an improve- 
ment of literary conditions in this country, I 
have been compelled to take the necessary step 
of emigrating to Denmark. To avoid this ex- 
tremity I respectfully request that a 
yearly appanage of 400 speciesdalers be paid 
me, in order that I may be able to continue my 
work in letters. . . .” 

Not until 1864 did he receive a travel- 
ing stipend of 420 speciesdalers, which 
launched him on an _ extended trip to 
Rome, where in 1866 he produced 
“Brand,” the drama that made him 
world-famous, and put an end to his long 
siege of misery. 

During his Italian sojourn he was 
much in company with Hasselris, the 
Spanish sculptor, who noticed that when 
Ibsen was in good spirits he would will- 
ingly chat with women in preference to 
men. He seemed to fear that men were 
more likely than women to make his lit- 
erary work the subject of conversation 
in his presence, which he detests so ve- 
hemently that he absolutely refuses to 
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speak to the offender. When questions 
dealing with his work are leveled at him 
he closes his mouth and keeps it closed 
until the questioners tire of waiting for 
him to say something. Hasselris once 
committed the mistake of expressing an 
opinion on the “ Doll’s House ” as being 
figuratively a “mirror for mankind to 
show that we have no cause for unhap- 
piness.” Not one word in response from 
the poet. Hasselris asked him his view. 
Rather sternly Ibsen answered: 

“T talk with no one about my books, tho | 
am pleased to know what others think about 
them.” 

Then, draining his glass, he began to 
talk of Bjornson’s political drama, “ The 
King.” 

Up to the time of his recent attack of 
paralysis, the “ popular” life of Ibsen 
in Christiania was simplicity and regu- 
larity combined. A leisurely stroll down 
the Carl Johan promenade, an hour in 
his favorite corner at the “ Grand ” while 
he glanced through his papers to the 
stimulus of a “kognac” with seltzer, 
were about his only daily diversions. 
And this the man who, on metric tip-toe, 
volunteered to “torpedo the arc most 
cheerfully,” and who in “ Brand ” swept 
all doctrines and dissertations on life be- 
fore him with a cylonic “ All, or else 
nothing! ” 

Ibsen was seldom known to leave his 
house to call on anybody. Properly 
speaking, he has no house. At the Vic- 
toria Terrace he occupies a commodious 
furnished flat, but the furniture belongs 
to the landlord. Beyond a collection of 
rare Italian renaissance canvases, of 
which he is very proud, a few curios and 
a shelf load of books, Ibsen probably 
never owned a piece of furniture in his 
life. He has always evinced an aversion 
for the stuff that makes the trouble of 
storage a possibility. This is not from 
motives of economy, for he is amply able 
to live in luxury of his own, but from 
choice. He does not entertain, nor does 
he care to be entertained. His almost 
hermit-like retirement is not a fad. It is 
the distinguishing characteristic of his 
nature. 

One of his former classmates, the Rev. 
B. Ording, recalls that, altho Ibsen has 
frequently changed his social and polit- 
ical views, his disposition to be alone 
within himself, shunning popular notice, 
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the unfathomable depths of his weird, 
mystic nature were the main features of 
his character as a youth, as they are his 
to-day at seventy-three. More than one 
parallel of importance may be drawn be- 
tween Ibsen, the school boy, and Ibsen, 
the age-hoary dramatist. 

It has been said that if you understand 
“Brand” you will have little difficulty 
in appreciating Ibsen literature as a 
whole. While it may be quite true as 
applying to the majority of his dramas, I 
have nevertheless encountered competent 
readers who appreciate “ Brand” with- 
out being able to understand “ Hedda,” 
“Solness,” and even “ Eyolf.” I think 
it safer to say that if you understand 
Ibsen himself you will have no trouble 
in understanding his books. 

Ibsen is the big policeman of literature 
who “holds you up” when you least ex- 
pect that you are being watched. He is 
the opposite of a man like Tennyson, 
altho both alike may be considered as 
educators of our sentient selves. With 
Tennyson poetry and art are predomi- 
nant even in his most earnest appeals to 
mankind, while Ibsen constantly sacri- 
fices art to ethical purposes even in many 
of his minor lyrics. Tennyson’s ethics 
consist in the teaching of new truths, the 
reprobation of vice, the exaltation of vir- 
tue, and his means is pure poesy. Ibsen 


teaches new truths also, but bases his 
poetry on the ethic motive of his author- 
ship; he shows the realism of social vice 
with merciless integrity and with a 
terse, intrepid pithiness of his own; but 
he does not recommend any particular 
virtue, he does not point out new paths. 
Just on this account a great many people 
consider Ibsen immoral, for want of bet- 
ter knowledge. They are possibly at a 
loss to see that the true artistic exhibition 
of vice in its workings on mankind, on 
the high plane of workmanship estab- 
lished by Ibsen, does itself suggest the 
quality of virtue to be coveted. As the 
dark, dismal night makes us long for 
the pleasant day, so Ibsen’s stern, fear- 
less unmasking of the “ polished, well- 
dressed ” corruption of society leads the 
thought to sound principle and whole- 
some enterprise. In his capacity of 
playwright Ibsen could never properly 
allow himself to become the mere preach- 
er of moral precepts, and there can be no 
doubt that he has accomplished more by 
passively chastising, reproving and con- 
demning evil wherever his keen eye sees 
it, and by exposing it with the strength 
and refinement of his inimitable art, than 
he could possibly have done in any other 
way to which his genius might, and 
might not, have lent him wings. 
New York City. 


Municipal Administration of Public Utilities 
By Prof. John R. Commons 


OF THE Bureau oF Economic RESEARCH 


HE advocates of public ownership 
of “ public utilities ” insist on the 
economic gain which this reform 

would bring in lower charges, higher 
wages and better service. The opponents 
insist on the spoils politics which may 
be expected to engulf the reform. The 
only answer which the advocates bring 
is that the private corporations operating 
these utilities are also a cause, if not the 
main cause, of corrupt politics, and that, 
when the citizens shall have larger issues 
at stake on account of the larger func- 
tions of government, they will take a 
deeper interest in public administration 
and will vote more carefully for officials. 

This answer is not wholly satisfac- 


tory. Granted that public ownership 
will increase the citizens’ desire for good 
administration and remove the counter 
influence of private corporations, it does 
not follow that with the existing machin- 
ery of government the good citizens will 
gain proportionately greater power. 
More likely will the existing order of 
politicians take advantage of the grow- 
ing demand for public ownership and 
will fill their treasury and increase their 
following by exorbitant purchase prices 
and new contingents of offices and jobs. 
The vital problem of public ownership 
is not economical, but administrative. If 
it could be guaranteed that the admin- 
istrative difficulties should be overcome, 
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there would remain no problem what- 
ever. The problem is this: How can 
business efficiency be based on universal 
suffrage? The answer must propose 
administrative devices suited to democ- 
racy, and the answer need not be specu- 
lative. These devices are already in suc- 
cessful operation in different places and 
countries. They need only to be brought 
together and codified as a part of every 
enabling act for public ownership. 

~The first problem is the purchase 
price. Neither corporations nor politi- 
cians will object to public ownership if 
the price is high enough. The only safe- 
guard is the popular veto. Switzerland 
voted down the bill for government own- 
ership of railroads at the referendum on 
two occasions, because the bargain made 
by the legislature was too favorable for 
the companies; but on the third occa- 
sion, with a new proposition, the pur- 
chase was approved at the referendum 
by a heavy majority. San Francisco 
has lately adopted both the referendum 
and the initiative on all municipal ques- 
tions. The popular veto should also ap- 
ply to every change in wages, hours of 
labor, fares or charges, and civil service 
rules. A city with the referendum on 
the purchase contract and a continuing 
referendum on all changes in the service 
is protected against its politicians. 

But the referendum is negative. It 
checks corruption, but does not directly 
promote efficiency. The latter belongs 
to civil service reform. But the existing 
methods of civil service reform have 
shown themselves inadequate. Even 
where they have reached the highest 
stage of perfection, as in Massachusetts 
and New York, they are evaded by the 
municipal politician. The reasons are 
radical. The theory itself is suited 
neither to business efficiency nor self- 
government. A Civil Service Commis- 
sion is created, with power to submit an 
“ eligible list” for appointments, to hold 
examinations for promotions, and to 
veto removals, entirely independent of 
the department affected. This is evi- 
dently based on the theory that an out- 
side commission is a body of reformers 
and the head of the department is a 
scoundrel. Under the plea of business 
efficiency there is injected an outside in- 
terference which no business manager, 


as the responsible head of an enterprise, — 
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could concede. Responsibility means au- 
thority. To deprive the.general mana- 
ger of responsibility may narrow his 
scope for corruption, but cannot raise 
his efficiency. The secret of effective re- 
form must be found not in an outside 
body of censors, but inside the depart- 
ment itself. 

To bring this about it must be recog- 
nized that public employment is really a 
part of the general labor question, and 
that the labor question is primarily a 
question of labor organization. The first 
man to see this, and to give a laborers’ 
union a place in municipal administra- 
tion, was Commissioner George E. War- 
ing in the Street Cleaning Department 
of New York. It is strange that Colonel 
Waring’s remarkable success has not 
been received as a lesson by Civil Service 
reformers, and stranger still that the re- 
cent Charter Revision Commission pro- 
hibited the very foundation on which it 
was based—namely, the -organization of 
municipal employees. Waring found the 
street cleaners already organized as a 
“local” of the Knights of Labor. He 
promptly recognized their union and 
built his administration upon it. The de- 
tails are briefly as follows :* 

The employees at each of the forty-one 
stations and stables were authorized to 
meet in their own local and to elect a 
delegate to a “ Committee of Forty-one,” 
which thus became the Street Sweepers’ 
General Council. This committee 
elected five of its members to meet with 
five appointees of the Commissioner as 
a “ Board of Conference.” The Commis- 
sioner’s representatives were selected 
from the superintendents and _ higher 
officials of the Department. If, now, 
any employee had a grievance of any 
kind—if he had been fined, or suspended, 
or even discharged, or if he failed to get 
a promotion to which he felt entitled—in- 
stead of secretly plotting with his fellows 
or going to his political leader outside 
the force, he brought his grievance to his 
representative on the Committee of For- 
ty-one. This committee then considered 
it in secret session, and if the grievance 
seemed to them valid, they voted to carry 
it to the Board of Conference. If they 
voted it down, then the aggrieved em- 
ployee knew that he had no case, because 





*See complete official report, printed by Municipal 


Affairs, 52 William St.,"NewsYork. 
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he was not sustained by his peers. The 
significance of this procedure is seen in 
the fact that of the 1,102 grievances 
brought before the Committee of Forty- 
one during the two years when the plan 
was in force, 832 went no further. Only 
270 went to the Board of Conference, 
and of this number all but seven were de- 
cided by the unanimous vote of the 
Board. In only one case was there.a tie 
yote, and this was decided by the Com- 
missioner in favor of the employee. 

The success of the plan is fully attest- 
ed. Says the official report: 


“From the beginning it was evident that a 
large number of the men had a very full appre- 
ciation of the purpose of the plan. They wel- 
comed it in a manly spirit, and entered heartily 
into every detail of organization. This was 
the more strange, in view of the radical change 
of venue, as it were. A large percentage of 
the men were members of, and amenable to, or- 
ganizations which existed in the Department 
under former administrations, and the influ- 
ence of false teachings received from falser 
prophets could not be expected to cease with- 
out an effort on the part of those whose suc- 
cess depended upon dissensions which might 
occur, or which they could create, between the 
Commissioner and the men, and who were sel- 
dom seen by the men, except when they 
thought an opportunity existed for the collec- 
tion of tithes. Then it was that they deceived 
and misled, into serious and embarrassing sit- 
uations, those whose interests they were sup- 
posed to have at heart and to protect. . . . 
Arbitration was looked upon as a far-off 
theory, applicable, perhaps, at times, some- 
where and under certain conditions, but the 
idea of its adaptation to and adoption by a 
municipal department of the City of New York, 
and especially the Department of Street Clean- 
ing, where political preference was the only 
tule they had ever known, had never entered 
their minds. Gradually, however, the 
better element among the men did believe in it, 
and as their faith grew stronger the malcon- 
tents were either converted or thrust out, and 
slowly, but surely, the ‘Committee of 41’ be- 
came a body of earnest and honest co-operators 
with the Commissioner, toward the mutual 
confidence so essential for contentment on the 
part of the men, and without which the best 
results, from the combined efforts of the Com- 
missioner and themselves, could not be ex- 
pected. £ : 

“ Special mention must be made of the char- 
acter and intelligence of the five members 
chosen to represent the men on the ‘ Board of 
Conference.’ The writer had, in the course of 
his experience, sat under the parliamentary 
control of many chairmen, and the comparison 
between them and the only two Permanent 
Chairman the Board has so far had is not 
at all to the disadvantage of the latter. Cush- 
Ings, or some other manual, was certainly 
among the text books used in their education. 

niform courtesy, gentlemanly but firm ad- 


herence to parliamentary rules, and a thor- 
oughly impartial performance of the duties of 
a Chairman characterized them. . . . 

“The matters referred by the ‘ Committee of 
41’ to the ‘ Board of Conference’ vary in char- 
acter. They are not all complaints. The 
Board frequently receives suggestions from the 
men as to improvements in the Department 
service, or, perhaps, for some modification or 
change in a rule. A number of these sugges- 
tions have been approved by the Commissioner 
and adopted, and the service has been benefited 
thereby.” 


It should be noted that Waring’s 
Board of Arbitration was really a Civil 
Service Commission. But instead of an 
outside Commission of Meddlers, it was 
a representative body of those who con- 
stituted the Department. It needed but 
one extension of its authority to make it 
a complete substitute for the Commis- 
sion—namely, jurisdiction over appoint- 
ments. This is a simple matter. It re- 
quires only the selection by the Board 
of a registration clerk. It requires no 
system of examination, since the most 
effective form of civil service—namely, 
that of the Navy Yards—merely takes 
applicants in the order of their registra- 
tion. If the appointee, upon trial, does 
not meet the needs of the place he can be 
discharged, and then he has an appeal to 
the Board of Conference through the 
Committee of Forty-cne. 

It is a curious coincidence that in the 
same year in which Waring adopted his 
arbitration plan, the Colony of New Zea- 
land adopted a similar plan in its post 
office and its State railways. The so- 
called ‘Appeal Boards” of these two 
branches of public employment are com- 
posed of three members, one elected by 
the letter carriers and clerks, or by the 
railroad hands; another elected by the 
superior officials, and the third a Judge 
of a Superior Court, holding his position 
ex officio. These Appeal Boards have 
jurisdiction over everything except ap- 
pointments. It is probable that the plan 
of an ex officio third party to decide in 
cases of a tie vote is preferable to War- 
ing’s plan of an appeal to the head of the 
Department, who is interested in the de- 
cision. 

The advantages of a self-governing 
civil service, for such is Waring’s plan, 
are apparent. It guarantees justice be- 
cause it provides a jury of peers. Its 
proceedings are public. It leaves the head 
of the Department free in his control be- 
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cause he has the initiative, and because 
the Commission, to which appeals are 
made, is equally divided between his own 
representatives and the representatives 
of the employees. The New Zealand 
plan of an outsider for the decision of tie 
votes prevents him from overriding the 
representatives of the employees. Self- 
governing civil service enlists the active 
co-operation of all employees and officers 
in .protecting the service from spoils 
politics, and in this respect it is superior 
to an outside Commission. It is fitted 
for democracy because it recognizes the 
labor organizations; it is fitted for busi- 
ness efficiency because it gives responsi- 
bility to the head of the Department. 

Commissioner Waring introduced his 
plan by an administrative order, and 
Tammany Hall revoked it. In New Zea- 
land it was introduced by legislative 
enactment and could not be revoked ex- 
cept by Parliament. 

Such a plan might be incorporated in 
every enabling act for every municipal 


New 
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purchase and operation of a public utility, 
and no change should be permitted with- 
out the consent of the referendum. 

Finally, the entire system of bookkeep- 
ing of the municipal enterprise should be 
prescribed and the accounts audited by 
a State authority, either the Public Ex- 
aminer, as in Wyoming and other West- 
ern States, or by a State Commission, as 
in Massachusetts and Great Britain, or 
by the State Auditor. Public account- 
ing would show every detail Of expense 
in such a way that the voters would have 
confidence in the showing. This is indis- 
pensable- for candid action at the refer- 
endum. 

These are the three administrative con- 
ditions which are indispensable for suc- 
cessful public operation of public utili- 
ties. No advocate can safely take the 
ground that he favors public ownership 
unless the enabling act includes the con- 
tinuing referendum, self-governing civil 
service and State auditing. 

New York Ciry. 


York 


By Marion Couthouy Smith 


HE air and the wave enfold her, 
it River and sky and sea; 
Cradled in light they hold her, 
Circled in mystery. 
With a tender touch they drape her, 
At morning and eventide, 
In a film of jeweled vapor 
Fit for a royal bride. 


The stars of the night have crowned her, 
In pageant full o’erhead; 

And far, to the verge around her, 
Her zone of light is spread. 

The subject seas have brought her 
All that their tides control; 

And the joy of the breathing water 
Quickens her inmost soul. 


Where is her peer in splendor? 
Whom shall she own as lord? 
Richest that earth can render 
Down at her feet is poured. 
Yet can no glories win her 
To deep and pure repose, 
For the strong, proud heart within her 
Aches with a thousand woes. 


She who was made to cherish 
Toiler and waif and slave, 
Weeps that her children perish, 
Spoiled of the hope she gave. 
Mourns for her freedom’s dower, 
Lost in the strife for gold, 
While the sword of her sovereign power 
Drops from her listless hold. 


Yet, as the tides sweep round her, 
Her mighty pulses thrill, 
And the chains that long have bound her 
Shake with her wakening will. 
Slowly the links are broken; 
Shall not she bear at last 
Only the solemn token 
Of pain and thralldom past? 


The air and the wave enfold her, 
River and sky and sea; 

Lo! in a dream behold her, 
Crowned as she yet may be! 

Still is she freedom’s daughter, 
Noble in joy or dole; 

And the life of the great glad water 
Quickens her inmost soul. 
East Orance, N. J. 





Child Operatives in Southern Mills 


By Leonora Beck Ellis 


HE capital invested in cotton manu- 
Ty facturing throughout the South in 
the year 1866 has been variously 
estimated at from one to three million 
dollars. For reasons easily understood 
it was impossible to make an accurate 
computation at that time, but it is gen- 
erally accepted that the latter estimate is 
too liberal. 
A generation has passed, and to-day 
the cotton mills in the cotton States rep- 


foreign countries, could bring wealth in 
its train, give the poor whites remunera- 
tive employment, gather them into com- 
munity life where schools and gradual 
culture would be possible, and leave the 
tenant farming and related forms of 
work to the negroes, whose advancement 
must be promoted by just such salutary 
and suitable kinds of labor. 

No need to recapitulate the processes. 
But the cotton factories came, one by 





A Type of Mill Cottages Around the 


resent an investment conservatively writ- 
ten at $175,000,000. But in 1866 the 
South sat in the midst of desolation. 
Her white inhabitants, sparse even in 
more prosperous days, had been reduced 
in numbers by-a very bloody four years’ 
conflict waged entirely on native soil. 
lo the natural disasters of war was add- 
ed the loss of ‘three billion dollars in 
slaves, and to other evils the unparal- 
leled one of a servile population number- 
Ing 4,000,000 suddenly set free and en- 
dowed with citizenship among a white 
people numbering 5,000,000, scattered 
over an area approximating 750,000 
Square miles. 

The thirty-five years since that period 
have been difficult years. But, emerging 
by slow steps from its worst trials, this 
section gradually became aroused to the 
fact that it was not making the most of 
its natural resources. The manufacture 
of its one great staple, if wrested from 


Best Class of Mills. 
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Columbia S. C. 


one, then in twos, threes, scores. North 
Carolina’s Labor Bureau has recently is- 
sued an official report, giving a list of 
261 textile mills within the borders of 
the State, affording employment to some 
40,000 operatives. According to the esti- 
mate accepted by Malthusians, of three 
dependents on every toiler, there are up- 
ward of 150,000 beings now drawing 
their sustenance from the mills of North 
Carolina alone. 

South Carolina has no Labor Bureau 
(a very serious deside*acum!) to issue 
a similar report; but authoritative rec- 
ords show her far in the lead of North 
Carolina in spindles and looms, hence 
giving employment to a vaster army of 
mill workers. In fact, South Carolina 
now ranks next to Massachusetts in cot- 
ton spinning and weaving, having lately 
dispossessed Rhode Island of the second 
place in the Union. Georgia follows the 
Carolinas, Alabama is a little behind her, 
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and the other cotton producing States 
are fast falling into line. 

The number of spindles increases so 
rapidly that last month’s, instead of last 
year’s, sum total must be sought when 
close approximation is desired. Small 
wonder, then, that economists are con- 
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stantly figuring down the period within 
which this section will reach the point 
where it can realize from one to three 
billion dollars per annum from cotton 
production, instead of its late average of 
three hundred millions. 

Thus much for the economic phases of 


A Disabled Operative Whose Childhood was Spent in the Mills 


\ 
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our industrial revolution, a revolution 
which signifies as profoundly to this 
country as that which marked the clos- 
ing quarter of the eighteenth century 
signified to England. But hand in hand 
with such revolutions go social problems 
of greater moment to the peoples con- 








Out on Sick Leave. This Boy of 13 has Worked Four 
Years in the Mills 


cerned, of greater moment, indeed, to 
humanity at large, than any question of 
material prosperity can possibly become. 
From the time when the invention of 
machinery for textile manufacturing dis- 
possessed the wholesome cottage indus- 
tries and rendered the nimble fingers 
and feet and cheap lives of little children 
peculiarly available for the crowded fac- 
tory’s uses, the progress of this branch 
of productivity in each successive coun- 
try has brought interlinked with it the 
problem of child labor in the mills, which 
means, in other language, child slavery 
of the most appalling kind. 

England began her fight on the giant 
evil a hundred years ago; and, altho 


the conflict lasted with varying issues 
for more than half a century, the good 
cause, under such leaders as the clear- 
sighted Earl of Shaftesbury, ultimately 
won a complete victory. Russia, France, 
Germany, Austria, and finally New Eng- 
land, went through the same phases of 
industrial development, met the same 
problem, and each, after painfully grap- 
pling with it for a shorter or longer 
period, solved it as England did, by en- 
tirely removing the child of tender age 
from the factory and restricting the 
hours and conditions of labor for all 
under 16 years. 

But in the Southern States of our en- 
lightened Republic no such righteous so- 
lution has been attained. Absorbed in 


tas he 











Twins. Twelve-year-old Spinners for Two Years 
Past in the Mill 


the rapid development of her new source 
of wealth, the South is pushing on blind- 
ly, drawing to its uses every available 
tool, refusing to recognize any sacrifice 
when she consumes the powers and lives 
of little children for grossly material 
ends, obstinately forgetting that she can— 
have no future except that founded upon 
the intelligence of her coming genera- 
tions. 

With a pardonable arrogance we boast 
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of South Carolina’s mighty strides in 
cotton manufacturing; in fact, the whole 
world looks on in amazement at what 
this small State has achieved in the last 
ten years. But we admit with shame that 
25 per cent. of her mill operatives, work- 
ing 66 hours per week, are children un- 
der 14 years of age! That means some- 
thing like 12,000 wizened little toilers 
in South Carolina alone. Let this small 
host be assembled in one spot, called 
suddenly together into a ghastly mimic 
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same State. Many superintendents of 
their own accord steadily refuse to em- 
ploy children under 12 years of age. On 
the other hand, an inferior class of mills, 
manned by a cheap force, so to speak, 
from the manager’s desk to the last spin- 
dle, employ chiefly children, hiring all 
offered, from the mere baby sacrificed by 
the utterly ignorant or the imbruted 
parent on up to 14 or 15 years, working 
these helpless ones from II to 12 hours 
per diem, paying them from Io to 50 





A‘ Mill Worker (Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.), Who Toils 66 Hours per Week 


army by reverberating drum-beat, let it 
be paraded, rank and file, in its unspeak- 
ableness, before South Carolina’s law- 
makers,—the appalling spectacle would 
so possess and haunt each man of them 
that the evil would be at once obliterated 
from the length and breadth of the land. 

The proportion of juvenile workers is 
not so great in the other cotton States, 
the percentage of those under fourteen 
varying from one-tenth to one-fifth of 
the entire body of operatives; yet that 
is far, far too great, great enough to de- 
grade any commonwealth if persisted in, 

There is much difference, too, between 
different mills or mill towns even in the 


cents a day, and thus madly piling up 
future disaster for their victims, them- 
selves, and the State. In the eight mills 
of one Georgia town the percentage of 
factory operatives under 14 years has 
been carefully computed, and it is cef- 
tainly no less than one-third. It is sor- 
rowful to record how much under 14 
years I have found the miserable little 
workers; many of them cannot be 8 
others are 9, 10 and 11. You will under- 
stand now how it was these mills de 
clared dividends two years ago ranging 
from 60 per cent. to 95 per cent. It is 
no hyberbole to call this blood-money. 
Come, stand at the Southern factory 
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gates as Shaftesbury stood of old at 
those of Lancaster, and watch the list- 
less little children coming forth. You 
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cannot have forgotten the picture which 
the great Earl painted to move his Par- 
liament to action, the vivid word-picture 
of the dejected, cadaverous little ones 


issuing from the walls that daily shut 
them in from light and life, the numer- 
ous crippled, distorted forms among 





them, the uniform hopelessness of ‘the 
wizened faces. Recalling this, you will 
feel relieved at missing here the deform- 
ity, the frightful physical degeneracy, 























These Two Boys are at Present Supporting the Entire Family by Their Work in the Mills 


which the Englishman saw in those early 
days. But remember that, with rare ex- 


ceptions, this is the first generation in 


the mills. Yet, in spite of this saving 
grace, you will see portents and actuali- 
ties to make you shudder. Follow these 
children to their habitations, and you will 
find that which makes a revolution immi- 
nent. Households of adults living in 
idleness upon the wages of children, dis- 
order and filth speeding after such shift- 
ing of duties, vice in yet more hideous 
forms following such insidious begin- 
nings: the full category need not be re- 
hearsed. It is barely begun when one 
is ready to turn a deaf ear to the plea 
of the newness of the industry in this 
region, and a natural slowness of ad- 
justment to the responsibilities involved 
in such development. 

The million of human beings who to- 
day derive their sustenance directly or 
indirectly from Southern factories are 
children of the soil indeed, a strictly 
agricultural people converted suddenly 
into a manufacturing one. Scan with 
me the faces of the pupils in the mill 
schools and Sunday schools, and judge 
how excellent in the main is the fiber, 
physical and moral, of which this people 
is made. A native-born population, with 
no traditions for generations back but 


the vigorous ones of agricultural Amer- 
ica, they do not wear as yet an indelible 
factory stamp. Nor could conditions be- 
come, in several generations, so bad here 
as once in old England, or even in New 
England; for there is more sturdy 
strength to start with, space here is 
greater, hours of open air freedom are 
more attainable, rigors of climate less 
known, and nutritious food and fitting 
clothing can be had for less money. 

Yet the manufacturers, the law-givers, 
the men who shape public sentiment, 
should not be allowed to entrench them- 
selves as they have done in the natural 
advantages of the Southern situation. 
That this new manufacturing population 
is now enjoying a fuller measure of ma- 
terial prosperity than in the old days of 
tenant farming, hill-top pasturing, or 
illicit distilling in mountain fastnesses, 
can in no wise save the capitalist class, 
nor one individual of them, from re- 
proach and odium while the blot of child 
labor is permitted to stand. 

This one-time benighted rural popula- 
tion, now gathered into community life, 
with steady occupation offered, good 
clothes, food, habitable houses, pastimes 
and pleasures which they could not know 
before, with churches and schools at 
hand, -clubs and libraries at least attain- 
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able, is yet in worse stead than in the 
poorer, narrower conditions of the old 
days unless protective laws can at once 
come to save them from the iniquitous 
results sure to issue from their own igno- 
rance and the greed of others. 

But sufficient good labor can be ob- 
tained in this section without impressing 











a single child, and cotton manufacturing 
undeniably warrants the employment of 
the higher priced, more skilled workman. 
Yet if the time should speedily arrive 
when neither of these propositions re- 
mains true, supreme justice would still 
refuse to be hushed in its demand for 
the protection of helplessness and the 
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elimination of an evil that is sapping the 
sturdy strength of the working classes, 
and thereby surely sapping the strength 
of the nation. 

“ Our operatives are not deformed, not 
decadents, physically or mentally,” many 
a mill owner protests when legislation 
to restrict child labor is being urged in 
his presence. Thank heaven, not your- 
self, that this is true, and let measures 
be speedily taken to insure the same 
right to the next generation. 

“But the work that is done by chil- 
dren under 12 years of age cannot pos- 
sibly harm them,” the manufacturers 
urge again. 

Factory work under the favorable con- 
ditions that our climate affords and with 
proper limits of duration will not harm 
the healthful adult more than other 
exacting forms of work. But for 
little children, your future operatives, 
our future fellow citizens,—why, this 
question has been scientifically deter- 
mined by every race in Christendom, 
and always one way. It is supereroga- 
tory to spread out afresh the long ac- 
cepted arguments. Yet it cannot be 
amiss to answer here with Horace 
Mann’s forceful words: 

“Tt is obvious that children of 10, 12 
and 14 years of age may be steadily 
worked in our manufactories without 
any schooling, and that this cruel depri- 
vation may be persevered in for years 
and yet no dangerous outbreak may 
occur to arouse the public mind from its 
guilty slumbers. The retribution waits 
the full completion of the offense. But 
when they go, blunted in morals, blind in 
intellect, from the sphere of childhood 
to full political sovereignty, there will 
come a terrible retribution.” 

Very many of the parents fail to real- 
ize in the smallest degree the wrong they 
do their children in sending them into 
the factory work, or, to put it as it some- 
times is, in yielding to the young ones’ 
desire to earn money like their neigh- 
bors. With all their sturdy independ- 
ence and other virtues of the soil, these 
people are in general profoundly illiter- 
ate; devoid, certainly, of such scientific 
knowledge of laws of growth and hy- 
giene. Accustomed in the old rural life 
to keep the children almost as busy as 


the adults in planting and harvesting . 


seasons, they see slight reason for debar- 
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ring the youngsters from the new occu- 
pation. The boy’s or girl’s share of the 
day’s work appears, to the untutored 
glance, very light, and, in spite of low 
wages, brings in a not to be despised 
addition to the income of a family proba- 
bly accustomed in the past to live from 
year’s end to year’s end on less cash than 
they now handle each “ settling day,” or 
fortnightly Saturday. 

Then what of those fathers and 
mothers who exist to-day in the new 
manufacturing South no less surely than 
in the old England described by Gibbins, 
the fathers and mothers willing to sub- 
sist “ upon the killing labor of their little 
children?” What of the homes—too 
numerous, alas!—where the drunken 
father, the debauched mother, can every 
day imbrute themselves the more deeply 
because custom and law sanction their 
own idleness and their children’s slav- 
ery? 

But compare with these, if you please, 
the prevailing type of face found in the 
school grades or social groups of those 
factory settlements where the mill own- 
ers steadily refuse to employ child labor: 
there are such mills in Georgia, Alabama 
and both the Carolinas. Even a super- 
ficial observation will convince you that 
the latter mills have drawn to themselves 
a far better class of labor. If you could go 
freely among them, as I have done, you 
would find such pleasing evidence as bet- 
ter homes, more domesticity and thrift 
among the women and girls, well filled 
schools and good standards of scholar- 
ship, ruddy cheeks and springy steps 
among the youthful, a hundred mani- 
festations, indeed, that may not be enu- 
merated. Let the child be removed by 
law from every factory, and the adult 
thereby protected, also, in his demand 
for better wages and hours: the same 
encouraging conditions will soon be the 
uniform rule in this entire region. 

There is a hopeful leading in this di- 
rection. Louisiana by her State law has, 
since 1892, protected boys from factory 
work until the age of 12 and girls until 
14. In Tennessee the statute of 1893, 
which prohibited children under 12 from 
labor in “workshop, mill, factory, or 
mine,” was during her last legislative 
session displaced by one which raised 
the age of protection to 14 years. Bills 
of the same purport but in general fixing 
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the age limit at 12 years, were last win- to defeat in silence, as in preceding legis- 
ter simultaneously pending before the lative sessions of the same States. In 
General Assemblies of Alabama, Alabama and Georgia the measure was 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, the fought for strenuously and with diffi- 
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§roup of States which at this time has culty beaten, while even in South Caro- 
nearly six-sevenths of the Southern lina, long regarded as the stronghold of 
mills; and while it is true that all these child labor, the bill for protection showed 
bills were lost, yet they did not go down a surprising gain in adherents over the 
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previous year. In North Carolina, which 
has suffered least from the evil, and 
whose latest Labor Bureau report sets 
forth a decrease of 50 per cent. in the 








number of children employed in the fac- 
tories while the number of men em- 
ployed had increased 100 per cent., the 
Legislature was petitioned by the mill 
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men to refrain from passing any labor 
laws at that session, as, they alleged, the 
hours were being gradually reduced and 
juvenile labor excluded, except under 





Scores of Child Workers come}from these ‘* Homes” (?) 





“ Happy Hollow,’’ Exposition Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


exigent circumstances. The petition was 

heeded, but both sides recognize the 

transient nature of the compromise. 
In each of the four States mentioned 
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there was, immediately subsequent to the 
defeat, a fusion and formal organization 
of forces with the purpose of opening at 
the earliest possible date a campaign 
which will at least bring victory nearer 
when the next Assemblies convene. 

With all these things in view, it scarce- 
ly seems oversanguine to predict that 
child labor in our factories will be an 
evil of the past when another decade is 
gone. 


Compulsory education bills, too, are 
pressing close behind those prohibiting 
child labor, in several cases being coupled 
inseparably with them. When these ra- 
tional measures stand side by side on the 
statute books of every Southern State, 
one may infallibly predict the evolution 
of a sturdy, self-respecting and unusual- 
ly intelligent class of labor in the mills 
of this new manufacturing region. 

ATLANTA, GA, 


| Education for White and Black 


By Edward A. Alderman, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF TULANE UNIVERSITY 


HAVE read both the editorials in 
THE INDEPENDENT, commenting 
upon articles of mine in the Out- 

look and THE INDEPENDENT, wherein I 
sought to plead for the education of all 
the people of the Southern States, white 
and black. Knowing my own heart and 
purpose, conscious of my labors for all 
classes for nineteen years, and studying 
my articles in their spirit, I have a feel- 
ing that either THE INDEPENDENT does 
not understand my meaning or that it is 
unjust to me. I do not believe it would 
be unjust to me, hence I beg leave to en- 
lighten it as to my meaning, regretting if 
my fault has been lack of clearness. In 


. the first place, I did not plead for aid to 


“white people” only, nor did I “ com- 
plain” because so much had been done 
for the negroes. That would, indeed, 
have been “ ungracious ” in me, as THE 
INDEPENDENT somewhat hastily declares. 
I rejoice at every dollar given to the ne- 
groes. I wish millions more would come 
to them. Likewise I appreciate what 
has been done for the whites by George 
Peabody, Mr. Huntington, Mrs. Hemen- 
way and other individuals, and by the 
various denominational and philanthrop- 
ical agencies. History will say that near- 
ly thirty millions of dollars given by the 
Northern philanthropists to Southern ed- 
ucation was a splendid example of Chris- 
tian sympathy, and history will speak the 
truth. It is undeniable, of course, that 
the great bulk of this vast sum has gone 
to the negroes. It was quite natural, 
too, that it should take that course. In- 
stead of complaining, or of “ ungracious- 
ly” objecting to the help given to the 


negro, my point was in effect this sug- 
gestion: The most effective way of help- 
ing the negro is to help the white man a 
little more in his stupendous task. The 
white men create public sentiment, and 
the white men set up and advance the 
civic standards and ideals of Southern 
life. If in constantly increasing num- 
bers, through education, the white men 
of the South, therefore, could be made 
to see the right and necessity, not only 
of educating the negro, but of taking a 
kind of personal interest in the process, 
the negro would be benefited more mate- 
rially than by the inflow of many mil- 
lions to him alone. The educated men 
of the South believe in the education of 
the negro along the right lines, and are 
willing to be taxed for the purpose. The 
trouble comes from the untaught at 
home, and the intemperate and senti- 
mental abroad. 

My sentence in the Outlook, disap- 
proved by THE INDEPENDENT, 

“The education of one untaught white man 
to the point where it is clear to him that knowl- 
edge and not prejudice must guide his con- 
duct, and that for the honor of his name and 
country, and his posterity, he must deal with 
these people in justice and kindness and Chris- 
tian forethought, is worth more to the black 
man himself than the education of ten men of 
his own race,” 
in its deepest meaning, is, I repeat, a 
suggestion to the genuine friends of ne- 
gro education how best to attain their 
ends. Millions of money will furnish 
great equipment in material ways, but, 
without the sympathy and intelligent co- 
operation of the guiding forces round 
about, very little lasting good can be 
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done. It was not my purpose to ad- 
vance “a theory of humanity ” wherein 
“negroes and dogs” were classed to- 
gether as underlings, as THE INDEPEND- 
ENT assumes, but simply to look at a 
great question from a practical view- 
point. I do believe that the white man 
is, and will be, and ought to be the con- 
trolling, directive force in the South, not 
in a tyrannical way, but because he is 
fitter for the work. I have my share of 
racial love and pride, and perhaps of 
racial prejudice. However, the specter 
of social equality does not frighten me. 
The white race, no sane man will doubt, 
is the stronger race. The only way for 
the negro to get above the white man is 
for the white man to get below the ne- 
gro, and in that case he deserves to be 
underneath. What I desire is that this 
proud, strong race shall be kindly, help- 
ful and sympathetic with the negro, the 
Filipino, the Cuban, and all other strug- 
gling races, in their slow upward reach 
after a life of usefulness and good citi- 
zenship. 

Now as to the “ wasted money ” issue. 
I said in the Outlook: 

“Tt might as well be confessed that much of 
the $25,000,000 spent on them by Northern 
philanthropy has been literally wasted, and 
much of the $100,000,000 spent on them by 
Southern taxation has been likewise wasted, 
but this waste is as much the fault of those 
who spent it as it is of the negroes who re- 
ceived it. The attempt to put the negro in pos- 
session of the traditional culture of the Anglo- 
aaron race was an absurd piece of American 

aste, 


THE INDEPENDENT denies and re-de- 
nies this statement utterly, and fancies 
that it is due to some wicked theory of 
human races held by myself, and poor 
Mr. Starr, of the Chicago University. 
I am persuaded that this denial is made 
again in ignorance of my true meaning. 
If, however, I am wrong, I shall gladly 
acknowledge my error. It ought’ not, 
in view of the context, to be necessary 
for me to say that I did not mean to state 
that the money had not been properly or 
economically supervised, watched and 
expended. I did not mean that the teach- 
ers and officers of these schools, for there 
are many noble men and women among 
them, were lacking in unselfishness or 
devotion, or skill as a rule. I did not 
mean to deny that much good had been 
done in establishing cleanlier ideals of 
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life. I meant to say that the educational 
ideal which obtained in a majority of 
these schools, philanthropic and public, 
was an unwise one at this stage of the 
negro’s development. It was literary 
rather than industrial. It was theoretical 
rather than practical. The schools were 
falsely styled universities at the start. 
Their curricula were modeled after the 
traditional schools of the English race. 
Their products were too often profes- 
sional in the old meaning of the word. 
There was a reaching out after culture 
instead of skill. The dignity and neces- 
sity of labor were not pressed upon the 
consideration of the race as vividly as 
they should have been. The cart was 
put before the horse. Negroes were not 
made to see what poor children they 
were in the ways of civilization, and how 
they must start in the very kindergarten 
of racial development. Men and women 
were sent out, who failed to connect edu- 
cation with plain rough work and skill- 
ful creative labor, rather than skilled 
workers in the homely ways of life, do- 
ing needed tasks well and learning the 
brave, painful, but necessary lessons of 
frugality, economy and accumulation. 
This is absolutely true of the public 
schools. There was no industrial train- 
ing in them for whites or blacks, and 
there is very little now. I did not in- 
clude in my remarks Hampton Institute 
or Tuskegee, and there are doubtless oth- 
ers that should not be included. These 
schools under the sane, large minded 
leadership of General Hampton, Booker 
Washington, and Dr. Frissell, have done 
much to change the state of affairs, and 
to relate the schools all over the South 
to their real needs at this stage of their 
development. There has been a great 
change for the better in the last five 
years. 

If it can be shown that these institu- 
tions saw to the heart of this matter at 
the outset, and followed out their vision 
with persistent wisdom, it is a serene ex- 
ample of educational perfection not hith- 
erto accorded. I have not been blaming 
individuals but the system rather, 1 
whose wrong path all of us walked for 
many years. The neglect of industrial 
education among the whites was woftl 
until ten years ago. It was trebly wo 
ful for the negro, for he must learn 0 
be, first of -all, a plain, honest, self-te 
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specting worker. After that I am the 
last one to deny him or any other indi- 
vidual whom God has made an opportu- 
nity to enter upon the inheritance which 
his reason gives him of all the sweet and 
beautiful things in science and arts and 
letters. Now, I hope I have made my 
meaning tolerably clear, and that THE 
INDEPENDENT will cease to think of me 
so wide of the mark. 

The negro problem is a great, big, dif- 
ficult thing. It will never cease to be 
dificult. Sentimentalists and partisans 
sometimes fancy it has been settled. 
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Generally some new phase of it has just 
begun. It is a task for all that we have 
of fortitude, forbearance and straight 
thinking. 

The South educated the negro in slav- 
ery, and did it well. It must educate 


‘him in freedom, and it must educate it- 


self for the task. It needs help from its 
brethren of the North to do all this— 
brotherly, substantial help—for its sons 
and daughters are highly resolved to do 
justice in this grave matter, so that pos- 
terity shall approve of them. 


New Ortveans, La, 


The Sign of the Club 


‘*Men to their clubs repair, themselves to please, 
To care for nothing, and to take their ease.” 


ATHER in his function of juryman 
than judge, of observer than cen- 
sor, the Dicast feels moved to in- 

vite scrutiny of a matter apparently 
trivial, yet not without significance in its 
remoter applications: The declining im- 
portance of membership in the clubs of 
our big cities. To this the Dicast’s own 
attention was curiously challenged—to 
speak, perhaps, paradoxically—by a con- 
spicuous case of omission in current dis- 
cussion. In the flood of recent outpour- 
ings on the relation of so-called “ yellow 
journalism ” to anarchy from critics, lay, 
clerical, civic, official, hypocritical, crank 
and competitive—these last being the 
most intemperate for very obvious rea- 
sons—no one apparently has deemed it 
worth while to mention that Mr. Hearst, 
of the Journal, enjoys the social endorse- 
ment of membership in the Union Club 
of New York. Indeed, the severest ar- 
raignment of all came from one of Mr. 
Hearst’s “ fellow clubmen,” Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt, who, in a weighty protest be- 
fore the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, singled out Mr. Hearst’s paper 
for special reprobation and boycott, tho, 
to be sure, he “ named no names,” leav- 
ing that for the Journal’s proper enemies 
to perform in display type. Far be it, 
however, from the Dicast to suggest any 
obligation on Mr. Hewitt’s part to apply 
to the man the doctrine he lays down for 
the paper by starting a campaign of 
social exclusion against the editor whose 


editorial policy he so abhors and repudi- 
ates. 

Very possibly, indeed, it may be from 
the Dicast himself that Mr. Hewitt 
will first learn that he and Mr. Hearst 
have the mutual honor of belonging to 
the Union Club. Men of Mr. Hewitt’s 
large and varied interests are not given 
to taking club life too seriously ; they are 
rather apt to scan a club-book carelessly, 
if they open it at all. Besides, the Union 
is first and foremost a social club, its 
membership consisting largely of men 
who represent tradition and inheritance, 
and lacking largely the newer element 
of more recently amassed wealth. The 
Dicast has failed to find, for example, a 
single Vanderbilt on its roll. This so- 
ciality makes the case of the Union dif- 
ferent from that of a club with a definite 
aim, as politics—a difference illustrated 
by the act of the Union League of Mary- 
land in most properly expelling Senator 
Wellington for his confessed callousness 
in regard to the President’s murder. 

The memory of the Dicast goes back to 
a time when to be a member of a New 
York club was something exceptional, a 
distinction in its way, but a distinction 
that did not escape criticism. How pro- 
vincial was the point of view, as we of 
to-day look at things! It must have been 
more than thirty years ago, for example, 
that a somewhat solemn editorial ap- 
peared in the Nation, then the acknowl- 
edged exponent of cultivated thought, 
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discussing the club as a refuge from the 
wearisome small talk of women, and tell- 
ing, unless the Dicast’s memory fails, in 
the awed tone of one who lifts a corner 
of a veil of secrecy, how not even scrub- 
women were permitted to cross the 
threshold of a certain New York club, 
videlicet the Union. And now we have 
our country clubs that know no distinc- 
tion of sex, and even in some of our city 
clubs there are dining-rooms and apart- 
ments for women. It was not so very 
long after the Nation’s editorial that an 
article in another journal caught the 
Dicast’s eye. It was a comment on the 
small distinction attaching to wealth in 
New York, since mere wealth was a com- 
monplace, as shown by the death of a 
very wealthy man. Not a single paper 
contained an obituary notice of this 
Croesus, so the comment stated, more 
than half a column in length, and half of 
that column in every case was devoted 
to his futile efforts to secure election to 
a certain well-known club—the Union. 
The noteworthy thing about the deceased 
was, then, not the size of his fortune, 
but the fact that, large as it was, it was 
yet too small to buy him a coveted club 
membership. Per contra, only the other 
day a conspicuous “trust magnate ” had 
his name withdrawn by his friends after 
he had failed to pass the committee on 
admissions of a certain prominent New 
York club, and the extraordinary thing 
about the incident was that it was re- 
ported in the papers at all. The man 
evidently was a poseur in print, one of 
the type of persons who like to “ make 
copy” for the reporters, and hence he 
and his misfortune were regarded as fair 
game. The fact, as the Dicast finds it, is 
that club matters are coming to attract 
less and less attention in the papers, de- 
spite the great growth of personal jour- 
nalism. When a Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
starts a new club, as he did the Metro- 
politan, because one of his friends failed 
of election to the Union, or when a 
prominent political club, like the Union 
League of New York, passes upon the 
admission of an applicant of Hebrew 
descent, the newspapers find the incident 
worth their exploitation, but hardly 
otherwise. 

In all this, and much more that the 
Dicast has refrained from saying, he has 
not in fact wandered so far afield from 
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his apparent purpose as it may have 
seemed. The club in coming to fill a far 
larger and more generally accepted place 
in modern life has lost appreciably in 
prestige. Every one, it may almost be 
said, now has his or her club; even the 
Tammany politician can no longer satis- 
fy his social cravings in a gorgeous bar- 
room as of old,-and he is pleased to fore- 
gather in a Croker-ruled club like the 
rest of the world. Naturally enough, 
club membership being a commonplace, 
the members feel a greatly diminished 
sense of individual responsibility for the 
club’s conduct and standing, compared 
with what they felt when clubs were few- 
er and more conspicuous. Indeed clubs 
are often so large that the average mem- 
ber of small acquaintance feels lost in 
one and might, except for certain pecul- 
iar privileges, feel as much at home in 
a hotel. The pity of this, as it has im- 
pressed the Dicast, is that a valuable 
instrument for formulating a general 
ethical sentiment in social life is quite 
sacrificed. Recourse to the social penal- . 
ty as a corrective of abuses our civiliza- 
tion is too complicated to reach by law 
is a possibility that has received more 
than passing consideration. It was the 
thought behind a widely quoted remark 
dropped by President Hadley in the give 
and take of an after-dinner debate. 
When asked what he would do with a 
trust manager who prostituted his oppor- 
tunities to his own ends regardless of his 
obligations to the public, Dr. Hadley re- 
plied: “ Don’t invite him to your house 
to dinner.” Unfortunately for the seri- 
ous discussion of the remark, when it 
was not intended to be taken with literal 
seriousness, the inadequacy of individual 
ostracism became at once too apparent. 
But were the representative metropolitan 
club a different institution from what it 
is, the Dicast would be tempted to adopt 
Dr. Hadley’s remedy and say in the 
case of such an offender: “ Don’t 
admit him to your club in the first 
place. If he is in, expel him from 
your club.” Denial of the privilege 
of association with the select is a 
social penalty that would count even 
with the callous, the Dicast feels sure, if 
only the select, as represented in a club, 
had the recognition and prestige once 
enjoyed but now obscured and almost 
lost. DIcastT. 
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The New Americans* 


As the name of the novel implies, Mr. 
Hodder has attempted to portray the new 
ideas fermenting in the minds of the 
generation now stepping into power, and 
to show how distinct in nature these new 
ambitions are—they may hardly be called 
ideals—and how their antagonism to the 
old life produces a chasm of unintelli- 
gibility between the fathers who are lay- 
ing down the reins of control and the 
sons who are so eagerly snatching them 
up. With this philosophic purpose fully 
expressed in the title and only half veiled 
in the narrative, the book is one which 
necessarily appeals more to the analytical 
reason than to the emotions; it is not like- 
ly to attain great popularity, but it will 
attract those who look forth with eager- 
ness to catch any stray word, any rumor 
of wisdom, that may help to unriddle the 
secret ends of the portentous rush of 
new life that has come upon our younger 
people with the birth of what, for lack 
of any more inclusive term, we call im- 
perialism. Mr. Hodder’s analysis of the 
new conditions is not entirely quieting: 
he sees a generation of men upon whom 
have been suddenly thrust immense op- 
portunities and vast responsibilities ; 
they are eager and strong, but, having 
cast away the old ideals of their fathers, 
they work somewhat blindly and at ran- 
dom, without any clear sense of what is 
before them, without any tangible code 
of principles, without any very definite 
aims beyond- the clamorous exigencies 
of the moment. Yet the author, tho as an 
artist he conceals deliberately his own 
opinions, is apparently flushed with hope 
for the issue; in this abounding sense of 
life he seems to see dimly a new idealism 
and a new beauty of desires struggling 
for birth. 

The action of the story, as may be sur- 
mised, moves slowly, and the few dra- 
matic incidents introduced do not, some- 
how, seem completely in harmony with 
the general tone of the work. The study 
of character, the interplay of mind upon 
mind, the subtle tracing of motives,— 





*“THe New Americans. By Alfred Hodder, New 


York; 


The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


these most certainly were the real issue 
to the author, and they are certainly 
what hold the reader’s attention. There 
is possibly too much direct use of the 
scalpel in analysis; we are annoyed at 
times when the conversation of the char- 
acters is interrupted by the critical com- 
ments of the author; and occasionally it 
is not easy to make the analysis fit in 
precisely with the opinions we ourselves 
form of this and that person; but as a 
rule the reflective passages are keen and 
wise, they are the observations of a man 
who has seen life and reflected on what 
he has seen, and of a scholar who has 
read books and assimilated what he has 
read. To many this reflective habit of 
the author, this tone of a man who looks 
at life a little apart and is more engaged 
in interpreting than in sypathizing, will 
seem to lend a touch of cynicism to the 
book. Yet as we understand the word, 
cynicism is the last charge to be applied ; 
on the contrary, we almost detect a note 
of quivering sensibility that breaks now 
and then, even against the writer’s will, 
through the cool and reflective tone that 
predominates. He is not so much aloof 
from life as he would like to appear. As 
an example we might quote the conclud- 
ing chapters of the story. The murder 
scene is just a bit tame, it reads as if the 
author were glad to be done with it; but 
the following scenes in the house of 
mourning where the real underlying 
character of the various persons comes 
to light under this unwonted stress of 
grief and horror, are a work of high art, 
feeding the mind with subtle suggestions 
and giving to the heart the deep emotions 
it craves. They are the work of one who 
has felt, but of one who has felt chiefly 
through contemplation. 

This scholarly, contemplative element 
is indeed prominent throughout the book, 
and for some readers gives it an interest 
not lightly estimated. As one surveys 
the novels that are written and published 
so freely, one is impressed by the fact 
that, with extremely rare exceptions, they 
are written by men and women without 
any real and personal knowledge of life, 
without any such knowledge, that is to 
say, as enables them to present the prob- 
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lems of our life in a new and personal 
light, and by the fact that they are almost 
universally the work of minds not thor- 
oughly trained and educated. It is good 
to find a novel like The New Americans, 
where at every step we feel the contact 
of a highly trained intelligence, of an 
intelligence sharpened by scholastic exer- 
cise, but not dulled by pedantry. 

If the charge of pedantry can be made 
at all, it will be against a certain man- 
nerism of style which the author has evi- 
dently acquired from his pursuit of logic ; 
it is the trick of catching up the domi- 
nant phrase or clause of a sentence and 
carrying it into the next sentence, and 
so on until the paragraph or page looks 
too much like a huge syllogism. It is a 
mannerism which at times produces a 
pleasant effect, but is easily subject to 
abuse. Apart from that we have noth- 
ing but praise for the English of the 
book. Mr. Hodder possesses what can 
be said of not more than three or four 
living English novelists, a real style; we 
could forgive him many transgressions 
for that virtue. 


Maurice Hewlett * 


THE New Canterbury Tales, latest of 
Mr. Hewlett’s books, consists of a half 
dozen old world stories, assembled from 
various sources and handled with some- 
thing of a genuine Chaucerian free- 
handedness and breadth. Diverse as is 
their matter, they have all a general unity 
of tone adapted to the common setting 
of an ambulatory fiction. Shorter of 
breath than his recent novels, they are 
less interesting to a student of his de- 
velopment only thus far in that they 
show their writer in no new light. 

In his “ Forest Lovers” and “ Rich- 
ard Yea and Nay” Mr. Hewlett has 
rendered romanticism the most impor- 
tant services that have been done her of 
late years. In the former he succeeded 
in demonstrating the feasibility of free- 
ing romance entirely from documentary 
and historical trammels and giving it 
the absolute freedom of poetry to create 
and occupy its own realm, without loss 
of human interest. And what is perhaps 
a greater achievement, in the latter he 
has shown the possibility of keeping 
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romance, if need be, well within the 
bounds of history, without sacrifice of 
its poetry,—an excellent lesson for our 
swarming “ historicals.” Within a more 
limited range the present collection dis- 
plays the same admirable qualities; a 
sound sense of literary values and an 
inspiration sufficiently ardent to volatil- 
ize the most lumpish facts of history. 

Thorough paced romanticist as he is, 
Mr. Hewlett is too discriminating to 
have accepted the romantic formula just 
as he found it. He has about him—no 
more than Scott at his best—none of 
that simpering sentimentality which has 
served for some time as the catch-penny 
accomplishment of the craft. Sentiment 
he displays in a plenty, the twin faces 
of humor and pathos; but of the half- 
shamefaced, half-complacent doting 
upon his own smiles and tears he is hap- 
pily free. His tendencies are all of the 
opposite and healthier sort. Full blood- 
ed he is, a little robustious, a little too 
lavish of his flesh tints; but if-there isa 
deal of naked human nature in his books, 
it is a nature without mawkishness and 
false shame. 

With the primitive vigor of his con- 
ceptions his style seems at first in Phry- 
gian disaccord, with its highly spiced 
verbal condiments, its curiously tooled 
phrases, its research and affectation. 
And yet whether one like it or not, it is 
a style—and that is much, if not every- 
thing, at a time when the manners of the 
novel, especially of the historical novel, 
are conspicuous mainly for their lack 
of distinction. And moreover, when one 
has read enough of Mr. Hewlett’s style 
to become used to its mannerisms, it is 
felt to possess in a high degree the effect 
of good poetry in its compactness and 
suggestion. By those who require of 
“histories ” a discursive and so-called 
“epical” style, this quality has been 
most objected to. But one indisputable 
merit it certainly has; it has enabled the 
writer to reduce the tumefied description 
of the “decadents” to normal and 
healthy proportions by a few sharp, in- 
cisive strokes,—such a vast portentous 
shadow of the outer world, that august 
theater of heroic exploit, as would loom 
upon the crowded consciousness of the 
hurrying actors; that and no more. This 
same poetic concision, too, illuminates 
the narrative with sudden flashes of dra- 
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matic intensity, to us a decided improve- 
ment over the uniform, slow-evolution of 
the “ epical ” tale. 

Having accorded Mr. Hewlett these 
merits, we shall not perhaps be accused 
of unfairness if we express a doubt 
whether his roots have struck deeply 
enough into the soil to support his foli- 
age. Reality of some kind a novel must 
have in order to possess any value at all, 
—fidelity, not necessarily to any par- 
ticular set of facts of a day or a locality, 
but fidelity certainly to the spiritual life 
of its time. There is a limit beyond 
which the novelist dare not neglect the 
needs and aspirations, the temper of his 
age, without degenerating into “ the idle 
singer of an empty day.” And love- 
making and fighting, the exclusive sub- 
jects of Mr. Hewlett’s preoccupation, 
are not ideals, however healthful and 
vigorous, which are likely to have any 
very serious message for us nowadays. 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” is a fair in- 
stance of the merely entertaining in this 
sort, so far removed from all human as 
from all political and geographical reality 
as to be seriously unmeaning. And we 
fear to see Mr. Hewlett, tho owning 
qualities that will forever raise him above 
mere popularity, slipping somewhat into 
the same way. Certainly the “ Forest 
Lovers,” with all its merits, had the one 
great fault of moral impalpability. And 
in this respect these New Canterbury 
Tales are in hardly better case. It seems 
to us that the kind of romance needed 
now is not one of evasion, which flees 
the world to roam remote, “ out cf space, 
out of time,” but one that will find some 
means of irradiating the broken acreage 
of daily existence. 


Race Origins * 


THE mystery of the origin, blending 
and migration of races has haunted 
thoughtful minds in all times; the won- 
der of it impressed the author of Genesis 
no less than it now impresses a trained 
anthropologist. It is a mystery that has 
always proved a tempting and fertile 
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Tre MepITeRRANEAN Race. (Contemporary Science 
Series.) By G. Sergi. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York: $1.50. 

Primitive Man. (The Temple Primers). By Dr. Moris 
Hoernes. Londons. J. M. Dent & Co. 40 cents, 
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field for speculation; and tho the fresh 
discoveries and accumulations of knowl- 
edge in recent years impose a constantly 
narrowing limit to this speculation, there 
still remains a vast problem that can be 
met only by more or less reasonable sur- 
mises. 

M. Demolins contends that race is not 
a cause but a consequence; that the diver- 
sity of peoples is due to the route of their 
migrations and the location of their set- 
tlements. So formative is the physical 
environment, he holds, that if all man- 
kind were to be destroyed, and if then a 
new tribe should appear and begin the 
repeopling of the earth, the traversing of 
the old routes would reproduce the same 
races and social types as of old. It isa 
fascinating theory, tho carried to an ex- 
treme which will gain for it only qualified 
support. It involves, of course, a single, 
instead of a multiple, origin of mankind, 
and that place of origin is unhesitatingly 
put down as the Thibetan plateau. 

The Thibetan plateau, we believe, is 
not so much in fashion as it was a few 
years ago. Ethnological anthropology 
has taken a lesson from biology, and is 
endeavoring to settle some questions near 
at hand rather than to trouble itself over 
ultimate origins. Professor Sergi’s work 
harmonizes with this spirit; it deals with 
a limited problem, and the theory ad- 
vanced, tho somewhat revolutionary, is 
supported at every turn by a constant 
reference to exact data. Whether or not 
his theory will stand the test of time is 
uncertain, for many an anthropological 
generalization has been carefully formu- 
lated only to be shattered and destroyed 
in a few years. But at least there is 
praise due for the thorough scholarship 
displayed, the clear and definite presenta- 
tion of his statements, and the buttress- 
ing of his argument by innumerable cita- 
tions of facts. 

The theory was first presented in a 
volume published in 1895, of which the 
present work is an elaboration. Briefly, 
the author’s thesis is as follows: The en- 
tire European population of Neolithic 
times, succeeding the Neanderthal and 
Spy races, originated in Africa, probably 
in the Libyan section, and entered Eu- 
rope along three( possibly four) routes 
of migration. This race, termed the 
Eurafrican, differentiated into three 
primary divisions, in accordance with 
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differing telluric and geographical con- 
ditions: the African, the Mediterranean 
and the Nordic. It will come with some- 
thing of a shock of surprise to the aver- 
age reader to find the fair whites of 
North Europe thus linked in consanguin- 
ity with certain of the reddish-brown and 
black tribes of Africa. 
Sergi believes this kinship indvbitable, 
since the skull-forms of these two ap- 
parently dissimilar peoples show close 
resemblances. He finds the older means 
of discriminating races by division into 
long heads and broad heads unsatisfac- 
tory; instead he compares the outline 
form of the top surface of the skull. 
These forms he discovers stable and per- 
sistent, and an unfailing indication of 
race. 

The Mediterranean race occupied 
Spain, lower France, Italy, parts of 
Switzerland and Austria and all of 
Greece. It thus included the Iberians, 
Ligurians, Etruscans and Pelasgians. 
The Aryans overran these peoples, 
blending with them, tho altering 
but slightly their general characters. 
The two classic civilizations of Greece 
and Rome were fundamentally Mediter- 
ranean and not Aryan. “The Aryans 
were savages when they invaded Europe; 
they destroyed in part the superior civili- 
zation of the Neolithic populations, and 
could not have created the Greco-Latin 
civilization.” The author does not, how- 
ever, dispute the fact of the strong influ- 
ence exerted upon the languages of Eu- 
rope by the Aryan invasion; Celtic, Ger- 
man and Slavonic he admits to be genu- 
ine branches of the Aryan tongue, and he 
concedes the transformation of the Neo- 
lithic languages in Greece and Italy 
through Aryan influence. The Mediter- 
raneans, in short, accepted the language 
of an invading people inferior to them in 
culture. 

Dr. Hoernes’s essay is translated from 
the German by James H. Lowe. It has 
all the excellences the reader has learned 
to expect in the Temple Primers. The 
good these little volumes do is incalcula- 
ble. They place before the public the 
best results of modern scholarship in 
small compass and in simple diction, 
whereby the reader with little money and 
less time can acquaint himself with at 
least the outlines of every branch of 
knowledge. 


But Professor - 
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Saint Paul * 


Tuts volume follows “St. Paul and 
His Missions,” by the same author, pub- 
lished 1894. It is written from the 
standpoint of Roman Catholic tradition, 
but with great liberality and in an ap. 
preciative, scholarly spirit. Alluding in 
the Preface to the use to be made of the 
Apostolic Epistles, the Abbé says: 

“We are bound to glean every slightest 
fact we can from these writings, for, together 
with the last Epistles of Saint Paul, they are 
the only sources available to the student of 
that period of the Church’s infancy. In other 
words, J have had to content myself with con- 
structing a history without historical facts, 
and as a general rule, to limit myself to set- 
ting forth the meaning of the Apostles, in de- 
fault of any knowledge of their acts.” (Italics 
ours. ) 

As an illustrative example of the meth- 
od thus described we mention the av- 
thor’s use of the Roman tradition that 
Peter and Paul met within the walls of 
the spacious Mamertine prison. He 
says: “ The tradition appears first in the 
fifth century in the ‘ Acts of Saints Pro- 
cerus and Martinianus.’” These Acts, as 
he admits, are not authentic, but he em- 
ploys them in the text on the ground 
that “the Bollandist Fathers consider 
they are not to be rejected in toto.” 
(Italics ours.) This is a frank simplic- 
ity not often surpassed. Its effect on 
the general critical value of the book is 
by no means so fatal as might be ex- 
pected. With it goes a rich, full learr- 
ing which opens its treasure for the read- 
er’s service, while through the book 
glows an atmosphere of frank, un- 
polemic but truly Christian appreciation 
which is most refreshing. An irresisti- 
bly charming example is the tribute to 
St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul, 
who is portrayed as being in the New 
Testament an embodiment of its “ sweet- 
ness and light,” a Greek by birth, en- 
dowed with the universal genius of the 
race, with a charming diction and a 
wonderful facility to render lovable that 


doctrine which in Paul afterward rose _ 


so high as to get beyond the reach of 
plain people. To Luke Christian art has 
gone first of all for its subjects. The 
frescoes and windows of the Christian 
churches reproduce, for the most patt, 


*TuHe Last Years or Saint Paut. By The Abbé Com 
stant Fouard, Translated with the author's sanction 
and co-operation by George F. F. Griffith, New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2,00. 
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scenes from his writings, and the greatest 
of the hymns which resound in them, 
the “ Magnificat,” “ Gloria in Excelsis,” 
“ Benedictus,’ and the “ Nunc Dimit- 
tis,’ come from the same source. 

As to Paul’s imprisonment and death 
Abbé Fouard accepts the Roman tradi- 
tion of a second imprisonment and the 
martyrdom of the two Apostles together 
at Rome in the year 67. He weaves a 
consistent chain of Pauline activity from 
the intimations of the Epistles to Timo- 
thy, Titus, Jude and 2d Peter, particu- 
larly Titus 3, 12, where the Apostle’s 
decision to spend the winter in Nicopolis 
furnishes the clue to his second arrest 
and return to Rome. 

It is only in a general sense, as ema- 
nating from his circle and representing 
his doctrine, that Abbé Fouard claims 
the Epistle to the Hebrews for Pauline. 
Its wholly un-Pauline style suggests to 
him Barnabas as the possible author. 
The chapters on Nero, the Neronic per- 
secution and Nero’s death and the de- 
moniac reigns of Galba, Otho and Vitel- 
lius are excellent examples of literary 
and scholarly workmanship. 


re] 
Alaska * 


Very seldom is it that an expedition 
planned primarily for pleasure and sport 
unfolds to such far-reaching and impor- 
tant ends as that begun and carried out 
two years ago by Edward H. Harriman. 
For the purpose of showing his family 
and a few friends the beauties and gran- 
deurs of our Alaskan coast,a steamer was 
chartered and plans were made and per- 
fected for a two months’ trip. The pos- 
sibilities of what might be made of such 
an opportunity quickly became apparent 
to Mr. Harriman, and he enlarged the 
number of his guests by more than twen- 
ty men who are pre-eminent in various 
scientific ways—geologists, botanists, 
students of glaciers, zoologists, artists, 
lovers and interpreters of nature every 
one. Where they went, what they did, 
how great were the results of this expe- 
dition is set forth in some degree in these 
two volumes. 

The larger part of the first volume is 
taken up with the narrative of the trip by 


Yo daRRIMAN Avaska ExpEpDITION. Twovolumes. New 
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John Burroughs. With an eye un- 
dimmed by time and an appreciation al- 
ways keen and sympathetic, he describes 
the nine thousand miles along the land of 
seals and singing birds, green trees and 
glaciers, villages and icy  solitudes. 
Landings were made again and again, 
and parties went ashore for sight seeing 
and study, with eyes and ears eager and 
trained for every sight and sound. Mem- 
orable days, indeed, must they have been, 
for they saw much themselves and saved 
much for us stay-at-homes. Important 
collections of birds, marine life, insects 
and plants were made; glaciers and vol- 
canoes were discovered or compared with 
previous known conditions; Indians, 
Eskimos and Aleuts were visited, and in 
fact all the serious work as well as the 
play of the expedition was carried on 
with enthusiasm and success, so far as 
the time at their disposal would permit. 

The latter part of this volume and all 
of the second is made up of chapters on 
Glaciers, Natives, Discovery and Explo- 
ration, Birds, Forests, Geography, At- 
mosphere, Salmon Industry, Fox Farm- 
ing, and our latest volcano, Bogoslof, the 
different papers being contributed by 
such men as Merriam, Brewer, Gannett, 
Fernow, Muir and others equally emi- 
nent in their own lines. These are popu- 
lar subjects and are so treated, but they 
have scholarly interest as well, and as 
we follow along this eventful trip, won- 
dering at the pulse beats of the living 
glaciers, studying the life of the sea and 
air, noting the forest growth as it looses 
its grip on the mountain side, we are con- 
scious all the time that we are led by 
hands that know, and see through eyes 
that are focused by knowledge. 

Both volumes are enriched by illustra- 
tions comprising about forty colored 
pages, more than twice as many photo- 
gravure plates, and innumerable text fig- 
ures. The illustrations in color of land- 
scapes, glaciers and birds are from 
sketches or finished paintings made by 
the artist-members of the expedition, and 
are fine examples of this kind of work. 
The photogravure plates represent the 
best of the more than 5,000 photographs 
taken on the trip, with some additions 
from other sources. The volumes are 
edited by Dr. Hart Merriam, and are 
really admirable in every way. 
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Tue FourtH Estate. By A. Palacio 
Valdés. Translated by Rachel Challice. 
(New York: Brentano’s. $1.50.) To 
one who has read Valdés’s charming 
story of “Jose,” The Fourth Estate is 
likely to come as a disappointment. And 
one is so seldom disappointed in Valdés 
that the occasion is something of a shock. 
The translation is creditable, and amid 
so much anonymous and irresponsible 
rendering deserves mention. At the same 
time the book has a foreign and far- 
away sound, due perhaps as much to 
the conception as to the version. The 
kernel of the story is tragedy, but trag- 
edy made to yield the acrid sort of flavor 
that we think of as French. It rather 
misses the naiveté and simplicity so gen- 
erally effective in Spanish fiction. In 
fact, the writer seems to have become 
confused in the embrocation of his in- 
gredients and to have obscured the plain, 
impressive outlines of individual tragedy 
with various more or less irrelevant local 
and communal interests, in this respect 
again following too closely the degen- 
erate impersonality of the French novel. 
But the book is not without humor and 
pathos,—nor yet uplift; and the presence 
of one so lovely and gentle spirit as 
Cecilia would go far toward retrieving 
worse mistakes than we expect ever to 
find in Valdés. 

& 

THE Kinc’s MEsseNGER. By Suzanne 
Antrobus. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.50.) This historical novel, the scene 
of which is Louisiana in 1728, is, as 
might be anticipated, somewhat more 
tropical than ordinary. Madame Poché, 
who has the title role, comes to New Or- 
leans from the king’s court at Versailles, 
not without experience of the world and 
that which is mankind’s proper study. 
She becomes immediately “ the cynosure 
of all eyes, the pivot of all social cere- 
monies.” “Everything in nature ap- 
pealed to her warm, tender tempera- 
ment.” At the opportune moment she 
has a chill in the hero’s neighborhood 
and must be dried by his fire. The read- 
er in time comes to be hardened to the 
“dreamy abandon” of her “ fascinating 
attitudes.” Not so the hero: “ the irre- 
sistible attraction of her manner was too 
strong for him,” and he could only de- 
clare his love. 
through his veins like torrents of fire.” 


“The blood leaped . 
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Her heart yearns toward him in spite 
of a previous marriage and other ob- 
stacles unmentionable. But it is the lady 
who is tortured by the old warfare ’twixt 
love and duty. We have plainly seen her 
luring him on to destruction from the 
beginning, but at the critical moment 
she declares in graceful terms that it is 
so sudden. “Her eyes grow humid,” 
and she parts from him with the remark 
that it has been “ a lovely morning.” The 
book has something of that oppressive 
richness which the author describes as 
ever emanating from the fragrant gar- 
ments of the heroine. 
a 
WHEN THE LAND Was Youna. By 
Lafayette McLaws. (Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.50.) The “land” 
referred to more particularly is that of 
the Carolinas during those early days 
when the Huguenots sought refuge 
there from Catholic persecutions in 
France; and at a time when fierce old 
Spanish dons ruled in St. Augustine. 
Neither in style nor interest does the 
story differ from the average historical 
novel. It shows the same “ green corn” 
dance of the Indians, the same blood- 
thirsty powwows. But perhaps it has 
this distinguishing feature that the hero- 
ine masquerades in men’s clothing and 
swears like a fiend. And her excuse is 
naive at least,—all done to protect her- 
self from pirates, she declares. 
& 


A DRroNE AND A DREAMER. By Nel- 
son Lloyd. (New York: J. F. Taylor 
& Co. $1.50.) A delightful story of vil- 
lage life in middle Pennsylvania, full of 
narrow-minded, upright people, as natu- 
ral in their relations to the situation as 
dandelions are to Northern meadows. 
And they become ludicrous in their 
views and prejudices only when the au- 
thor draws them upon the stage of a 
broader life to contrast them shrewdly 
with more sophisticated types. The 
droning and dreaming of the hero is too 
evidently clever, and his flight into the 
Klondike regions is more energetic than 
necesssary ; still, as a collection of char- 
acter sketches, the book shows distinct 
merit. 

Sd 

Mistress BarsBarA. By Halliwell 

Sutcliffe. (New York: Thomas 
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Crowell & Co. $1.50.) A moving tale 
of Lancashire folk, when mills and ma- 
chinery first began to take the place of 
their spinning wheels and looms, show- 
ing a period of disintegration which cast 
out old orders and established new ways 
and the new principles that belong to this 
commercial age. The country gentle- 
man’s love for his land, the fierce ambi- 
tion of the prosperous, meaner sort to 
acquire land, is the struggle upon which 
the plot is laid. And the final triumph 
of the man who cares deeply, not only 
for the land, but for the simple laboring 
hinds who have grown up out of it, to 
be herded like stricken cattle into the 
great mills, is well told. “ Mistress Bar- 
bara,” after whom the story takes its 
name, is a brave young maid whose grace 
and coquetry add a charm to the pages. 


a 


Bryn Mawr Stories. Edited by 
Margaretta Morris and Louise Buffum 
Congdon. (Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. $1.20 net.) These stories 
are more thoughtful and less interesting 
than if they incarnated the spirit: of a 
male college. After reading them one 
is inclined to the belief that life within 
Bryn Mawr is esoteric, and not to be re- 
vealed to the uninitiated. Now, the 
spirit of the college man is exoteric. He 
vaunteth himself before the populace, 
and taketh the whole wicked world into 
his confidence. With him it is a time of 
revelations, and he expresses himself in 
a vernacular and with a wholesome hu- 
mor which all of us comprehend indul- 
gently. But these stately Bryn Mawr 
maids, ideally upright and ludicrously 
serious over the problems of life, are too 
strenuous in their relations to each other, 
too far removed in their devotion to their 
Alma Mater, from the household of the 
world at large to hold attention with 
their half revelations in such stories as 
these. 

wo] 


EorHen, by Alexander William King- 
lake, has been added to the Temple Clas- 
sics, and those who have not read that 
truly classic book of travels have now 
another opportunity of making good 
their lack. Somehow Kinglake contrived 
to combine general observation with per- 
sonal experience in a manner that no 
other traveler into the Orient has ever 
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quite caught. We are reminded con- 
stantly of Byron and at the same time of 
Gibbon, if such a union be not impos- 
sible. The opening paragraph strikes, 
as it were, the keynote of the whole 
book : ! 

“ At Semlin I still was encompassed by the 
scenes and the sounds of familiar life; the din 
of a busy world still vexed and cheered me; 
the unveiled faces of women still shone in the 
light of day. Yet, whenever I chose to look 
southward, I saw the Ottoman’s fortress— 
austere, and darkly impending high over the 
vale of the Danube—historic Belgrade. I had 
come, as it were, to the end of this wheel-go- 
ing Europe, and now my eyes would see the 
splendor and havoc of the East.” 


& 


THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. By 
Charles Allen Dinsmore. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) Mr. 
Dinsmore has written a book on Dante 
which partakes somewhat of the nature 
of a lyrical rhapsody. He approaches 
the great poet with a feeling not far from 
religious awe; and for those who find 
their reverence growing dull at times and 
who regret to see chill familiarity taking 
the place of wonder, it is good now and 
then to pick up just such a book as this: 
it stirs within us the fountains of venera- 
tion. Perhaps this effect of the book is 
due in part to the freshness of the au- 
thor’s vision. He tells us in the preface 
that “several years ago” he became ac- 
quainted with Dante by accident and that 
since then “the spell of Dante’s great 
personality ” has been upon him. He 
also says that his profound admiration 
for the “ Divina Commedia” has lured 
him into “ what little learning ” he pos- 
sesses. Now we do not, of course, accept 
the modesty of a preface as a true indi- 
cation of a writer’s learning; Mr. Dins- 
more no doubt possesses more reading 
than these statements would imply, or he 
would hardly have had the rashness to 
rush into a criticism of Dante. Yet there 
is certainly in his work a touch of fresh- 
ness and newness not without a certain 
attractiveness; but there are also, we re- 
gret to say, some evidences of immaturity 
of thought. Let us quote two illustrative 
passages. He says enthusiastically: 

“Greater than all else, his [Dante’s] most 
memorable service has been that over those 
hot, stormy, creative centuries—centuries 
which, with all their crudeness and barbarism, 


followed the highest spiritual ideals with a 
passionate enthusiasm which has never been 
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equaled, and, with vision clearer than. our 
own, realized the presence of the eternal—he 
pondered until he caught their spirit, incar- 
nated it in a form of deathless beauty, and 
left it as a perpetual standard to reveal the 
greatness and the littleness of subsequent 
ages.” 

In another passage he says, thinking 
possibly of his own profession as a theo- 
logian : 

“ How shall the perfect blessedness be at- 

tained? In answering this question modern 
theology differs radically from Dante both in 
statement and in point of view.” 
We would not criticise harshly, but some- 
thing of this irreducible opposition of 
ideas is felt so often through the volume 
as to throw doubts on the author’s ripe- 
ness of reflection. 


Tennyson. By Morton Luce. (The 
Temple Primers. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 4o cents.) Mr. Luce has al- 
ready shown his fitness for the subject 
by his “ Handbook to Tennyson,” and 
the present little primer is quite up to the 
common excellence of the series. The 


first place is necessarily given to the de- 
tails of Tennyson’s life and to the origin 


and sources of his various poems; but 
this does not exclude criticism of a more 
literary sort. There is even room for 
brief disquisitions on such topics as the 
value of metrical form, which help to 
vivify the book and increase its general 
interest. 
& 


Fioop-Tipe. By Sarah P. McLean 
Greene. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.50.) When we find a story in which 
the author shows the strong wings of a 
confident imagination, we rejoice, how- 
ever slender the plot or impossible the 
tale. Flood-Tide is such a story. It rests 
partly upon the apocryphal faith of “ Ad- 
ventists’ and partly upon the dogmas 
of obscure fisherman “ saints.” And the 
scene is laid somewhere over “ the bar ” 
this side of eternity, but to say precisely 
where is impossible. The characters in 
it all sit along the coast, listening genera- 
tion after generation to the teachings of 
the sea. They belong to it as much as 
the fish do, and invariably take the sea- 
man’s view of life, which is refreshing 
in the broad canvas of its faith. The 
author performs the unusual feat of get- 
ting her own consciousness into the 
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hero’s personality, which interferes some- 
what with his being a real man, and 
causes him to act occasionally not accord- 
ing to the masculine level of imperfec- 
tion, but from the hysterical pinnacle of 
feminine virtue. She has made, how- 
ever, a really notable study of the only 
two classes of women in this world,— 
the good woman and the witch woman. 
The good woman, “ Myra,” is founded 
upon a rock. She is the last refuge for 
all kinds of shipwrecked humanity. She 
is a “saint” who makes of her heart 
a gospel tent for agnostics and infidels. 
She casts out devils and baptizes every 
one near by with the maternal tenderness 
of her love. She is a type so real and so 
rare, whether in life or fiction, that her 
presence in this book enhances its value. 
But the witch woman, “ Alpena,” a more 
common and much more charming per- 
sonality, is also found in the story. 
Whether good or bad, she holds herself 
unanswerable for the havoc she makes 
in the hearts and lives of men about her. 
A small black head, poised sidewise like 
a clever bird’s, and a face that is pierc- 
ingly distinct, vividly beautiful,—such 
women can be martyrs, but never can 
they become “ saints,” which fact is sug- 
gested dimly by this story. Still the 
book is as wholesome and fresh as if it 
had been written under the starry eaves 
of heaven itself. 


GeoFFREY Stronc. By Laura E. 
Richards. (Boston: Dana, Estes & Co. 
$1.75.) Two old maids somewhere in 
New England have a garden, filled with 
virgin roses and white pinks standing 
in long procession like slender stemmed 
novitiates. The borders stretch out nar- 
row and straight as lines of moral recti- 
tude. Into this little square of floral 
sanctitude the author brings her two 
young people and sets all the bees to 
droning of honey and love. Women 
come to mortal perfection irrespective of 
the other sex, but no man can reach ideal 
masculine perfection until he becomes a 
lover. Then the dullest of them have 
inspirations, and show a praiseworthy 
desire after the garment hems of divin- 
ity. In this story Mrs. Richards gives 
the temperature and respiration of a de- 
lightful lover with humorous feminine 
accuracy. 
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Literary Notes 


Mr. Quitter Coucu will write the biog- 
raphy of George Eliot for the Blackwoods. 


.... To Girls,” by Miss Heloise E. Hersey, 
has been adopted as a part of the daily exer- 
cises in the Girls’ Latin School of Boston. 


....In our review of “ The Right of Way” 
we said that Mr. Parker had studied divinity 
at Toronto University. This, we learn, is a 
mistake; he really studied at Trinity Univer- 
sity, another institution in Toronto. 


.... The luxurious Anglo-Saxon Review is 
to cease publication with the present issue. 
The magazine was most sumptuously printed 
and bound, but not many people care to pay 
a guinea for a review, no matter how elegant 
it may appear. 


.... lhe International Monthly for Novem- 
ber contains an interesting paper on Renan 
by L. Marillier. The International is making 
for itself a distinct position of its own. It 
probably contains to-day more genuinely 
thoughtful articles than any other magazine 
in the country. 


....5ome time this month we are to have 
from Doubleday, Page & Cu. the “ Memoirs 
of William Byrd, 1674-1744,” edited by John 
Spencer Bassett. William Byrd has the repu- 
tation of being the most accomplished and 
wittiest Virginian of his time, and this volume 
of memoirs ought to be of very unusual in- 
terest. 


....Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson has, with 
the permission of the Supreme Court, changed 
his name, and is henceforth to be known as 
Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, with no hyphen. 
He simply reverts to the cognomen his ances- 
tors bore until 1745, when, in consequence of 
the unsuccessful Jacobite rebellion, they as- 
sumed the name Thompson as a disguise. 


....Here is Punch criticising an American 
book: “ The refreshing pages of ‘ King’s End,’ 
a simple, unlabored story of New England 
village life, by Alice Brown. Here is no facti- 
tious pomp of melodrama, no tawdry bravery 
to hide the place where the puppet’s heart 
never so much as begins to beat. We breathe 
the immediate air of Nature, alive and palpa- 
ble. Yet there is nothing in the whole book 
that is obvious or unmeditated; each type has 
its own fresh piquancy; we seem not to have 
met them before, and yet are never doubtful 
that they are to be met, and well worth the 
meeting. It is quite admirable how, within 
the narrow limits she has assigned to herself, 
the author has had the genius to create char- 
acters so individual, so clear-cut, so diverse.” 


....The Cosmopolitan for November con- 
tains a strong paper by Mr. Edmund Gosse on 
“The Isolation of the Anglo-Saxon Mind.” He 
says that England is much exercised over the 
teaching of modern languages and that the 
Times is full of letters from men who write 
either from the commercial or from the nar- 
rowly educational standpoint. He continues: 
“It seemed surprising to one who in his hum- 
ble way has been trying all his life to keep in 
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touch with European thought, and who owes 
to doing so some of the greatest intellectual 
pleasures in his experience—it seemed surpris- 
ing to me that no voice should, in so vast a 
cloud of witnesses, be raised to give report of 
the pleasure to be added to life by the study 
of modern languages. Utility is well, but 
even educational utility is not everything. 
There must still be some among us who sub- 
mit to be taught, not that they may teach 
again, but that they may enjoy.” 


2 
Pebbles 


IF you must make a cardboard motto 
for the wall, work on it, “Chew Your Food,” 
and hang it in the dining-room.—Atchison 
Globe. 


....Hanger-on: “ What’s making that rasp- 
ing noise in the next room?” Bailiff: “TI 
think it’s a woman filing an application for di- 
vorce.”—Chicago Tribune. 


....The capitalist colored when we spoke 
of the check that hung in a neat frame over 
his desk. “ A bit of sentimentalism,” said he. 
“The first billion I ever made! ’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 

....She (in a whisper): “ That little man 
we are passing is Robertson Stunter. He was 
one of the best known authors in the country 
once.” “Strange I don’t remember him.” 
“ But that was three or four months ago.”— 
Life. 

....A fat man who lived on the Rhine 
Was asked, “‘ At what hour do you dine? ” 
He answered, “ Eleven, 
Three, four, five and seven, 
Six, eight and a quarter to nine!” 
—Life. 

....‘Oh, my!” she exclaimed, impatiently, 
“we'll be sure to miss the first act. We've 
been waiting a good many minutes for that 
mother of mine.” “ Hours, I should say,” he 
replied, rather tartly. “Ours?” she cried, 
joyfully. ‘Oh, George, this is so sudden! ”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

....In a saloon in Chicago, the late Eugene 
Field once announced to his friends that he was 
broke, a fact which did not surprise them, as 
he was generally “hard up.” There hap- 
pened to be a hanger-on in the crowd, one of 
those whose considerable ambition is to say 
they have shaken hands and touched glasses 
with a celebrity. Calling the poet to one side, 
he said: “‘ Now, I hope you'll take no offense, 
but I understood you to say you had run short 
of money. If that is true, I would be glad 
to oblige you with a ten.” ‘“‘ How dare you,” 
snapped Field, affecting great indignation; “I 
don’t even know your name.” “Beg your 
pardon a thousand times,” responded the 
other; “I meant no offense, I assure you. I 
thought maybe you might be able to use the 
money. Please forget it.” Field was silent 
for a moment, as if in deep thought, and then 
slowly drawled: “ Forget it! All right, I will, 
on one condition.” ‘On what condition? ” 
“On condition that you make it fifteen.”— 
Argonaut. 
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Questions for Congress 


“ RAILROAD rates have become the air 
in which industries breathe,” said Henry 
Wade Rogers last week, in an address 
marking the beginning of his service in 
the professorship at Yale formerly held 
by the late Edward J. Phelps; “it is 
within the power of the railroad corpora- 
tions to construct the industrial map of 
the United States.” The subject of a 
large part of this address was the power 
of great private corporations and their 
capacity for mischief. Against the 
economies admitted to have been gained 
by the combination or consolidation of 
industrial companies were taken up for 
consideration “possible evils of great 
magnitude,” one of which was said to 
be “the powerful, if not corrupting, in- 
fluence that may be exerted over political 
organizations, and over every depart- 
ment of government, the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial.” The his- 


tory of discrimination in freight rates 
for the enrichment of great corporations 


was not overlooked, and this led the way 
to the speaker’s remarks about the indus- 
trial combinations themselves. 

The address was designed to direct the 
attention of lawyers and students of law 
to great questions, in the treatment of 
which their opinions and labors must 
have much weight. The same questions 
are before our legislators. They may be 
the leading subjects of discussion in the 
approaching session of Congress. Rail- 
way discrimination, the control of great 
industrial corporations, the tariff and 
reciprocity, are so closely interwoven or 
so intimately related that a consideration 
of one at once suggests the others. The 
origin of the Steel Corporation may be 
traced to a controversy between the 
Carnegie Company and a great rail- 
road concerning freight rates. This con- 
troversy was followed by those prepara- 
tions for new and menacing competition 
which led to the consolidation of the sev- 
eral companies. Great capitalists who 
are influential in the Steel Corporation 
are at the same time not less prominent 
and influential in the railway world. We 


are told that an independent steel com-- 
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pany in Western Pennsylvania is about 
to spend a large sum in making a rail- 
way bridge and a branch road because it 
suffers by reason of discrimination, on 
the part of the only railway now acces- 
sible, in favor of the great combination 
with which it must compete. This indi- 
cates that the discrimination which the 
Interstate Commerce Act was designed 
to prevent, and which the Commission 
has so sharply denounced, survives in 
these days of industrial centralization. 
Questions relating to the amendment and 
enforcement of that statute have been 
before Congress for years. They will 
come up again this winter. 

With them must be considered the 
combinations themselves, commonly and 
incorrectly called trusts; first, with re- 
spect to the supervision of them, and, 
second, with respect to the tariff duties 
which they desire to retain. The Presi- 
dent has opinions concerning the ques- 
tion of supervision or control. He ex- 
pressed them when he was Governor at 
Albany, and again in an address at Min- 
neapolis a short time before the death of 
Mr. McKinley, when he said: 


“ More and more it is evident that the State, 
and if necessary the Nation, has got to pos- 
sess the right of supervision and control as re- 
gards the great corporations, particularly the 
great business corporations, which derive a 
portion of their importance from the existence 
of some monopolistic tendency.” 


In his message, it is said, his opinions on 
this subject will be expressed again. A 
majority of the same corporations are 
affected by the proposition of Mr. Bab- 
cock, of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, at the last session, and to be renewec 
at the session now near at hand, for a 
sharp reduction or the entire removal of 
the tariff duties abused by some of them 
that need no protection, but are selling 
their goods in foreign countries at prices 
much lower than those which our own 
people are required to pay. Thus the 
questions of railway discrimination, su- 
pervision of trusts, and revision of the 
tariff hang together in Congress. 

Any industrial corporation or combi- 
nation that exports large quantities of its 
products, and that in prices favors for- 
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eign buyers at the expense of buyers at 
home, should be deprived of the aid of a 
tariff duty. It needs no tariff protection, 
and by such discrimination it abuses the 
protection that has been given to it. 
Could the manufacturers who pursue 
this policy have obtained their tariff if 
they had told the people that at some 
time in the future their sales abroad 
would be made at prices lower than the 
prices at home? Could any one of the 
combinations now engaged in exporting 
and in selling at low prices to foreigners 
procure a tariff duty from Congress at 
the coming session if, having no duty, it 
should ask for one? Suppose that Presi- 
dent Schwab should say: “Give me a 
tariff duty and I will sell in England for 
$17 the steel for which I will require 
Americans to pay $24 at Pittsburg.” 
Would Congress give him the desired 
duty? But he has it and does not intend 
that it shall be taken away. A desire to 
avoid a general revision of the tariff may 
prevent the passage of any bill upon the 
lines of Mr. Babcock’s proposition, but 
that proposition has the support of much 
influential public opinion which cannot 
be suppressed or changed by an enlarge- 
ment of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee designed to give the opponents of it 
in that committee a sure majority. 
Closely related to the project of Mr. 
Babcock is the movement for commercial 
reciprocity. All of the pending treaties 
have been renewed, except the one with 
a small British colony. For a time the 
memorable utterance of Mr. McKinley 
in his last public address encouraged a 
hope that opposition to the ratification of 
some of these agreements would be re- 
laxed. But those who stood against 
them in the last Congress do not appear 
to have given up their determination to 
prevent even the slight reduction of the 
tariff that the acceptance of them would 
cause. They have been reinforced by in- 
terests arrayed against the proposed 
treaty with Cuba. But if the opposition 
1s as powerful as it was a year ago, the 
force of public opinion in favor of reci- 
procity is greater now, and we may rea- 
sonably expect that there will at least be 
fair discussion, if not ratification, of the 
agreements made by Mr. McKinley and 
his very competent Commissioner. 
These questions relating to railways, in- 
dustrial combinations, the tariff rates 
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and the treaties of reciprocity are all of 
great interest, and the consideration of 
them promises to overshadow the discus- 
sion of other subjects, with the possible 
exception of the Isthmian Canal. Justice 
points clearly to the action that should 
be taken. 
& 


An Anarchistic Experiment 
Station 


THE suggestion is floating around 
among the newspapers that the best way 
to dispose of the anarchists is to trans- 
port them to some island where they can 
all live happily together and work out 
their ideal of lawless society without the 
interference of the police and free from 
the conventions of bourgeois morality. 
Some newspapers put this in among the 
editorials, some in the joke column. It 
is out of place in both, for it is neither 
practical enough for politics nor extrava- 
gant enough for humor; but it is worth 
thinking about, because voluntary and 
involuntary expatriation has been the 
best of the methods which society has 
used to dispose of its malcontents. 

Society is based upon a certain com- 
munity of sentiment, and too great de- 
viations from the common level are dis- 
turbing factors. Society is an organism, 
and anything entirely unassimilable by it 
must be excreted or encysted lest it 
should cause disease. On the other 
hand, progress is the result of deviation, 
and uniformity is death to any social 
organization. So the problem of gov- 
ernment is essentially to find out what 
individuals are too obnoxious to the com- 
munity and how to dispose of them. In 
all countries those whose conduct differs 
too greatly from the norm are encysted 
in prisons or insane asylums. No society 
is or can be completely tolerant, but the 
degree of toleration varies widely. One 
country will not tolerate Protestants, an- 
other drives out Jesuits; one nation ex- 
pels Jews, another shuts out Chinese. 
The higher the public intelligence and 
morality the greater the degree of tolera- 
tion, just as a healthy man can live 
among disease germs where a weaker 
would die. 

A few centuries ago it was believed 
that certain thoughts and opinions, even 
tho unexpressed, were dangerous and 
must be extirpated. Later it was held 
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that a man should not be persecuted for 
his opinions if he did not express them. 
Nowadays and in this country private 
opinions and their public expression are 
tolerated with few exceptions, but cer- 
tain acts are prohibited. The toleration 
of free speech has not proved so injuri- 
ous as was at first feared. Its most viru- 
lent form, free and unlimited slander of 
public men, has become so prevalent that 
we all inhale the germs with every 
breath; yet most people have become so 
immune that it is only fatal to persons 
of weak moral constitution. Another 
form of free speech formerly most dread- 
ed of all—that is, attacks on the political 
constitution of society—has been found 
even less noxious. There has been only 
one Czolgosz to two of the type of Booth 
and Guiteau. The red journalism is less 
dangerous than the yellow. 

But against those who would carry 
their revolutionary theories into effect 
society certainly has to protect itself re- 
gardless of the truth of those theories. 
For example, it is held by some that all 
laws are unnecessary, that a ruler is a 
tyrant, that property is theft, that mar- 


riage is slavery, that weak children 
should be killed, that clothes are worn 
not because we are modest, but because 


we are immodest. Now whether these 
are true or false it is not necessary to 
decide, and in view of the many peculiar 
social institutions which have existed in 
the past it would be unwise to assert that 
any one of these theories may not be- 
come prevalent in the future. Acts in 
accordance with these beliefs may or 
may not be wrong. They are, however, 
intolerable in our present state of so- 
ciety; and accordingly the man who re- 
sists the laws, kills a ruler, takes other 
people’s property, deserts his wife, kills 
his cripple child, or goes naked is pun- 
ished as a criminal. As individuals we 
have to decide whether these things are 
right or wrong. In our corporate capac- 
ity as society and State we have merely 
to decide whether such opinions, re- 
marks or acts are endurable or not. So- 
ciety must be the judge of what it can 
digest and assimilate. Government does 
not have to determine whether a pro- 
posed change is a relic of barbarism or 
the hope of the future—a trait of atavism 
or of posterism—a reversion or a sport. 
The only question is whether it is too 
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injurious to be tolerated. A man who is 
several centuries in advance of his time 
may be as dangerous as one who is as 
much behind. 

Now when an individual finds himself 
so badly out of harmony with society 
that he is not able to live peaceably with 
it there are two courses open to him. 
One is to suppress his actions and so far 
as may be necessary conceal his opinions. 
The other is to ally himself with others 
of similar views and move to some local- 
ity where they can put their policies into 
practice. Of the two alternatives the sec- 
ond is the better, both because it relieves 
society of an obnoxious member and be- 
cause it gives the only opportunity to put 
the theory to the test of experiment. 
Radical changes have rarely been made 
from theoretical considerations alone, 
and where they have been, the usual re- 
sult has been failure; but the greatest 
and most permanent revolutions have 
been accomplished very gradually, be- 
ginning with an experiment on a small 
scale often in a new community. This 
voluntary banishment might involve 
some inconvenience; but a real congeni- 
tal reformer is always willing to sacrifice 
himself and all his neighbors to his the- 
ory, and by this plan only the self-sacri- 
fice would be necessary. There certainly 
ought to be a law against that form of 
vivisection which consists in trying dan- 
gerous sociological and political experi- 
ments on living human beings who do 
not want to be experimented upon. 

Irresponsibility breeds fanaticism. As 
it is now, anybody can devise a new sys- 
tem of human relationships or revive an 
old one, and can pose as the herald of 
a millennium. It is a perfectly safe and 
easy profession, because if the scheme is 
a radical one it is certain not to be adopt- 
ed during his lifetime, and conscientious 
people are afraid to throw stones at him 
lest their descendants should have to pick 
them all up again to build his monument. 
But if such a man were at once shipped 
off to an island and told to try it, tt 
would put an end to wild and whirling 
words and separate the sincere from the 
hypocrites. Let nothing be done to if- 
terfere in the least with free speech. Let 
every man say what he pleases, but com- 
pel him to prove it. That is all. 

Any true reformer would welcome 
such an opportunity as that to try his pet 
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scheme. Inventors of submarine boats, 
dynamite guns, air-ships, rainmakers 
and wireless telegraphs besiege the Gov- 
ernment to try their inventions. Sup- 
pose the humble inventor who gets into 
the Sunday paper a full-page illustrated 
article of his great discovery of how to 
generate electricity from coal were to re- 
ceive on Monday a telegram from Wash- 
ington ordering him to report to the 
Navy Department, where a private lab- 
oratory had been placed at his disposal, 
how glad he would be, and how few such 
articles then would be in the Sunday 
dailies! Suppose the anarchist at the 
close of his eloquent speech denouncing 
government and marriage and trusts and 
religion and armies and other things 
were to be transported to some remote 
and fertile island where there are no gov- 
ernments nor marriages nor trusts nor 
religions nor armies nor other things, 
nothing but anarchists like himself. How 
glad he would be! There they could 
start their Utopia without waiting for 
that “ good time coming ” which used to 
be in the twentieth century, but which 
now has again been postponed. We 
ought to be willing to grant the anarch- 
ists this chance to make their words 
good. It is of more importance to hu- 
manity to know whether anarchism or 
communism will work than it is to know 
whether rubber trees will grow in the 
Philippines or tea in Porto Rico, and it 
would seem a more legitimate function 
of government to establish social experi- 
ment stations than botanic gardens. 
There are some fifteen hundred islands 
in the Philippirie archipelago well adapt- 
ed for the purpose, after providing the 
natives with suitable reservations on 
such lands as we do not want. To be 
sure fifteen hundred would not be 
enough to test all the proposed social 
schemes at one time, especially since it 
would be difficult to find two political 
faddists who could agree sufficiently to 
be placed on the same island, and the ex- 
periments could not therefore be on a 
large scale at first. But on the whole it 
would not be a bad idea for a reformer 
to work on himself for a few years be- 
fore attempting to reform the world. It 
will be remembered, too, that Robinson 
\Tusoe made some very interesting and 
mmportant discoveries in political econ- 
omy while in solitary confinement. Af- 
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ter a while two people could be put to- 
gether to experiment on each other, and 
finally a third sent to live with the sur- 
vivor, if there was one. This certainly 
would be safer than to try a revolution- 
ary scheme on seventy millions of peo- 
ple at once. 

Whether sociology is a science or not 
is still debated, but it is certain that at 
present it is like a modern racing yacht 
and carries too much sail for its ballast. 
We need more experimental data. A 
certain graduated gratitude is due from 
sociology to any group of intended re- 
formers who have the courage of their 
convictions; to the Mormons for experi- 
menting with polygamy, to the Oneida 
Community for experiments in stirpicul- 
ture, to the friars for experiments in 
celibacy, to the Doukhobors for experi- 
ments in non-resistance, to every little 
socialistic colony for experimenting 
with communism in various forms. But 
a certain degree of isolation is necessary 
for a successful experiment in sociology, 
just as it is essential to have segregated 
plats for testing plants. How much bet- 
ter it has been for Illinois if not Utah 
that the Mormons were expelled from 
Nauvoo! We all watch the radical labor 
legislation in New Zealand with interest 
and with hope; but some of us are glad 
that it is on the other side of the world, 
so that if the island should explode the 
pieces will not hit us. For many reasons 
it is better to have caves of Adullam 
located outside of the city limits. The 
island of Guam is a better site for an 
anarchistic experiment station than Hay- 
market Square, Chicago. 


ed 


The Insanity of Assassins 


Tue lawyers selected to defend the 
assassin of President McKinley had a 
hard task. It was easy for them to de- 
fend themselves for undertaking it; it 
was necessary for the decent administra- 
tion of law that they should. But they 
made no very vigorous attempt to defend 
the assassin. The only pretense of a de- 
fense they made was‘ to ask of the jury 
to consider whether a sane man could be 
guilty of such an atrocious crime. They 
must decide whether so great a criminal 
is not necessarily no criminal at all, only 
insane. 
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Before the trial the assassin was care- 
fully examined by physicians skilled in 
all forms of insanity, and they agreed 
that he was not insane. It might be said, 
or imagined, to be sure, that the univer- 
sal indignation at the crime had perhaps 
made the experts too willing to represent 
the mental condition of the accused such 
that he should not escape punishment; 
and accordingly it has been a great satis- 
faction to know that the autopsy showed 
no brain lesion, but that every organ was 
normal, and indicated absolute good 
health and mental sanity. No wrong had 
been done to the man under the law. He 
was a fit candidate for capital punish- 
ment. 

And yet the question will arise in some 
minds, and that, too, among men of cul- 
ture and learning—perhaps especially 
among them, because they try most to 
separate and distinguish—whether a 
man with such a fixed, false belief of 
duty is really sane. Let us once more 


consider the case of this Czolgosz. 

In the first case we have a man of 
sound brain and fair mental capacity. 
The State of Michigan allows him to 


grow up illiterate. Here falls the first 
responsibility. He has a fairly quick in- 
telligence. He thinks about the condi- 
tions of society. He is not wholly ab- 
sorbed in getting his own bread and but- 
ter. He is thrown in with a class of 
active disseminators of the doctrines of 
anarchism. They declare that society is 
cruelly organized, that governments are 
robbing the many to enrich the few; that 
legislators and laws, that courts and 
trials, are all controlled by the few that 
they may oppress the many; that rulers, 
Kings and Presidents, are but the tools 
and creatures by whom wicked wealth 
grinds the poor, and that such oppres- 
sors have no right to live. This is the 
doctrine he heard from the lips of Emma 
Goldman and bands of anarchists whose 
meetings he frequented. He saw the 
same thing in the cartoons of popular 
papers. He believed what they said, be- 
lieved it fully, believed it consistently, 
which means that he believed it genuine- 
ly enough to attempt to carry out its doc- 
trines into action. His last words, his 
final refusal to see a priest, all agree with 
the conclusion that he honestly believed 
that he was doing a service to society 


ee 
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and to the world by putting out of the 
way the man who represented cruel law, 
and who was, as speech and picture had 
assured him, the instrument by whom 
the combinations of wealth oppressed 
poor Labor. It was a full, honest belief 
that by assassinating the President he 
would benefit the world. 

The first question then is this: Is a 
false belief a proof of insanity? The 
second question: Is a false belief a just 
bar to punishment? 

If a false belief is an evidence of in- 
sanity, then we are all partially insane, 
for we all have false beliefs. The whole 
world was then insane when it believed 
that the sun revolved about the earth. 
Then all worshipers of false gods, or 
followers of false religions are insane. 
It is evident that the erroneousness of 
one’s belief is no evidence of insanity. 

Nor is it any such evidence of insanity 
that one’s belief contradicts the general 
belief of the community. In that case 
every reformer is insane. Then we are 
making men insane when we seek to cor- 
vert the heathen to Christianity. Then 
Brigham Young would have been sane 
in Utah, but insane in Illinois. 

It makes no difference how monstrous 
one’s belief may be; it may yet be the 
belief of a sane man. One’s belief de- 
pends on his surroundings and the teach- 
ings he has received. One grows up 
naturally to believe in polygamy in Mo- 
rocco, and it was perfectly natural that 
Czolgosz, associating only with anarch- 
ists, listening only to their arguments 
and ravings, should accept their belief. 
If any one confines his reading to one 
side of a question he will surely accept 
that side. One who looks only on the 
silver side of a shield believes it all sil- 
ver, and his belief is not insanity. Proba- 
bly we all have some false beliefs of that 
sort. Plenty of sane people, from their 
reading and hearing, believe that Chinese 
and negroes and Indians have few rights 
that white men are bound to respect. 
They are mistaken, not insane. 

We say that the monstrousness of 
one’s belief does not prove him insane. 
There still exist in India the remains 
of a religious sect called Thugs. Less 
than a century ago they numbered thow- 
sands of members. They were worship 
ers of the goddess Kali, and it was theif 
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belief that they should murder inoffen- 
sive people in honor of Kali. They had 
their rules and rites of murder, handed 
down from father to son. They worked 
in bands, and under all possible dis- 
guises ingratiated themselves into the 
confidence of travelers, and_ then 
strangled and buried them. Their vic- 
tims numbered not less than thirty thou- 
sand a year. The British officers, who 
suppressed them, or have nearly done so, 
declared that many of them were gentle- 
men of conscientious life, cultivated and 
eminently respectable, who fully believed 
they were doing their duty, as they had 
been taught their religion from infancy. 
Some of them had the record of hun- 
dreds of murders. But they were not 
insane; they were simply victims of an 
erroneous belief as to duty. To them the 
sacrifice of travelers to Kali was as meri- 
torious as was the work of the man who 
operated the fatal battery at Auburn 
Prison; and Czolgosz equally believed 
that he was doing his duty, for he had 
been so taught. 

Then should such a man, not insane, 
but who commits a crime believing it to 
be a virtuous act, ignorant, blundering ; 
vain, conceited, ambitious, perhaps; 
should such a man be punished? 

Certainly; he expected it, and he 
should not be disappointed. Whether he 
should be punished depends on the idea 
we have of the main purpose of punish- 
ment. If its main purpose is to benefit 
and reform the criminal, then he should 
not be punished, but should simply be 
put where he can be instructed and learn 
better ideas, and be kept meanwhile out 
of mischief. ‘If, on the other hand, the 
chief purpose. of punishment is to pro- 
tect the community, then, if that is the 
best way to protect the community, a 
conscientious, community-loving assassin 
should be executed. It makes no differ- 
ence how honest he may be in his belief. 
He may be as earnest as the worshipers 
of Kali; the more earnest and coriscien- 
tious the more dangerous he is, and the 
more needful it is to punish him; not 
that the very few men as earnest and as 
willing to immolate themselves will be 
restrained thereby, but that men, much 
more numerous, with less martyr spirit, 
may be deterred from making an attack 


on society. The plea of insanity should 
not save them, ; 
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A Great Experiment 


TuHat a man of wealth should leave 
the country for the city is not a novelty, 
but that a man who has acquired wealth 
by trade or manufacture should leave the 
city to develop an ideal farm is some- 
thing new and notable. This is what Mr. 
Walter W. Law has done at Briarcliff 
Manor. He determined to have a farm 
run absolutely on the highest principles— 
a farm where science should speak the 
first word and the last word, and all the 
time. Science is nothing but accumulated 
experience; what we have found out to 
be best and truest; and so Briarcliff 
Manor farms were simply to do the best, 
instead of second best, or third best, or 
tenth best. The houses were to be mod- 
els, the stables were to be ideal, the or- 
chards planted and worked ideally, the 
gardens must show what possibly could 
be done in vegetables, and the corn crop 
and the oats and the wheat must not be 
left to any guesses of man or nature. 
Feeding must be done on scientific prin- 
ciples; barns must be as sanitary as 
houses ; stables must be sunny and thor- 
oughly ventilated. Water must be abso- 
lutely pure for the cattle, and their sani- 
tary conditions as perfect as those for 
human beings. Then it followed that 
the arrangement for human beings must 
be on the highest level. Men and boys 
who were employed must be looked after 
to produce a splendid human result. 
That is, they must not be left to act as 
so many mechanical appliances or brute 
force masters of the lower animals. The 
superintendent says: “I think we have 
now the noblest farm in the United 
States, and that we have good men, intel- 
ligent men—the very best men—is the 
reason that we have the best farm.” It 
seems not yet quite familiar to us that 
a store should have the Golden Rule for 
a business maxim; but what are we to 
make of a farm where the superintendent 
says, “ Not until we apply the Golden 
Rule to cows will we ever get the best 
from them?” The walls of the stables 
are hung with such mottoes as “ Speak 
gently ; it is better far to rule by love than 
by fear.” The application of this rule 
to cows ought to create a moral evolution 
in the stablemen, so that by and by it 
could be applied te humar. folk as well, 


and thoroughly believed in as a workable 
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law of life. Prizes are distributed at 
Briarcliff of this sort : “ Evelina Gatardy ; 
most gentle with cows.” “ Theodore An- 
derson, most careful teamster in feeding 
his horses and keeping his stables 
clean.” There are other prizes for 
“Cleanest delivery wagon,” “ Neatest 
house yard,” “ Best garden truck,” “ Best 
kept room in Dalmeny.” Emphasis is 
placed on the fact that all virtues have 
a commercial value. Commercial suc- 
cess and character may and should go 
forward together. This is a principle 
worth the study of everybody. 

Do not misunderstand us that Briar- 
cliff is a great charitable institution. It 
is par excellence a money-making estab- 
lishment. It intends to show, not that 
“ farming pays,” but that “ the best farm- 
ing pays.” In all ways success and 
righteousness are inseparable—we mean 
scientific righteousness. To do a thing 


rightly is the only proper way to do it, 
and a person who does a thing a little 
short of the right way is unrighteous. 
Bulletins on impure milk and other top- 
ics have a two-fold value; they advertise 
products and they instruct the consumers 
of milk. We are deeply interested as a 


people in pure food products, in cleaner 
dairying, in scientific farming in every 
direction—that is, the largest production 
of the best possible products, in orchard, 
garden, field,—and the stable and house 
as well. This we call natural piety; to 
do the best with what God gives us for 
the good of our fellow beings. If this 
sort of spirit can be infused into agricul- 
tural work we shall have great faith in 
that social reform. which will make the 
Golden Rule the law of human society. 
Nothing catches like doing. One man 
may waken up a whole town to an ideal. 
We have seen a dozen ornamental gar- 
dens follow a single example, and a 
taste for landscape beauty spreading 
through a whole valley. Downing’s 
words were wise, but his work accom- 
plished more with the people. Briarcliff 
will not stand alone; it will soon be one 
of many. Model farms of a humbler sort 
will rejoice in the potency of such influ- 
ence. 

Connected with Briarcliff is a school 
of practical agriculture and horticulture. 
This was established mainly under the 
influence of the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 
who has always been especially inter- 
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ested in the development of a better agri- 
culture. Associated with him have been 
William E. Dodge, Van _ Rensselaer 
Townsend, Theodore Havemeyer, Theo- 
dore L. Van Norden, and other New 
York men of influence. These men have 
associated with them, as Director, George 
T. Powell, whose farm at Ghent was al- 
ready notably ideal. The object of this 
school is “ to open an independent means 
of livelihood for young men and women, 
especially of our cities; to demonstrate 
that higher values may be obtained from 
land under intelligent management, and 
to develop a taste for rural life.” An 
additional purpose is to suggest to teach- 
ers and others the fundamental principles 
and the great unity found in nature, s0 
that they may be better able to instruct 
and inspire their young pupils. The pu- 
pils are thoroughly trained in the prac- 
tical operations of farm and garden. 
Questions of distribution and marketing 
are taken up, as well as those of produc- 
tion. Toa general course of two years 
are appended short courses in nature 
study, covering a few weeks of summer. 
It is especially desired by the school to 
“establish the value of the small farm 
under intensive culture, and to develop 
special markets for the finest products.” 
There is a fine dormitory, with lecture 
halls, library and other appurtenances. 
Around the school are sixty-five acres, 
divided into orchard, working garden, 
etc.; with greenhouses for experiment, as 
well as poultry houses and _ necessary 
barns. Besides courses in plant life, soils, 
drainage, irrigation, tillage, fertilizers, 
plant diseases, stock, fruit growing, 
landscape gardening, botany, geology 
and entomology, attention is paid to ac- 
curate record keeping and to bookkeep- 
ing. 
Briarcliff farms, including the school 
farm, consist of over six thousand acres, 
belonging to Mr. Walter W. Law; but 
by the system adopted, belonging quite 
as much co-operatively to every person 
associated with him. There is a herd of 
over one thousand Jersey cattle. There 
are four thousand chickens, four hundred 
sheep and fifteen hundred swine. The 
reputation of the farm commands mart- 
kets. There is a handsome church on 
the estate, where all worship together as 
one family. Sectarian affiliations are 
forgotten. All products of Briarcliff go 
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directly to consumers, through business 
stores connected with the farm. Reports 
from these stores go directly to the busi- 
ness manager. The milk both of the 
farms and stores is placed in charge of 
professional chemists. Briarcliff is about 
a half hour ride from New York by the 
Putnam branch of the New York Cen- 
tral, or by the Harlem. It is located be- 
tween Tarrytown and Sing Sing, over- 
looking the Hudson. Half an hour’s ride 
will take an inquiring citizen of New 
York to the Model Farm and the School 
of Practical Agriculture. 


& 


The Credit for Decent Govern- 
ment 


In the luxurious buffet smoking car 
of one of the fast through trains between 
New York and the West a dozen gentle- 
men the other day were discussing the 
probable outcome of the New York mu- 
nicipal campaign. They were from every 
part of the United States; they repre- 
sented every shade of political opinion 
and various business and professional in- 
terests. One, a resident of Salt Lake 
City, a man of wealth and refinement, 
who had traveled in every clime, brought 
the conversation to a focus with this re- 
mark: “Well, gentlemen, whether Mr. 
Low or Mr. Shepard be elected, New 
York will continue to be, as it has long 
been, the best kept and, on the whole, 
the best governed city on the face of this 
little planet.” 

The remark, of course, was received 
witi. surprise, and, by one or two resi- 
dents of Chicago, with almost angry pro- 
test; while a New Yorker, reasonably 
familiar with the situation, but who had 
taken no part in the discussion, was able 
in his own mind to anticipate the ex- 
planation which was immediately de- 
manded and was as promptly supplied. 

“T mean this,” the gentleman from 
Utah continued; “first, the life and 
property of a visitor from another city 
are safer in the streets of New York 
than in the streets ot any other city that 
I have ever seen; while, as for the city 
of Chicago, which my friends here repre- 
sent, it is notoriously the most unsafe 
town for the stranger, if not indeed for 
its own citizens, in the United States to- 
day. I mean, in the second place, that 
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New York has an extensive system of 
electric railways without overhead wires, 
and that even telegraph and telephone 
poles have been removed from all the 
streets below ‘the Harlem district. I 
mean, in the third place, that the streets 
of New York, whatever they may have 
been in the past, are now well paved and 
well cleaned. I mean in the fourth place, 
that public nuisances of any sort are less 
frequently met with in the streets and 
parks of New York than in those of 
any other city which I visit. And finally, 
in the fifth place, I mean that, from all 
that I can gather by observation, from 
conversation and from printed material, 
more earnest and efficient work is done, 
year after year, by such administrative 
bodies as the Board of Health, the De- 
partment of Charities, and the Park 
Commissioners to make the conditions of 
life tolerable for the great mass of hu- 
man beings living within the municipal 
district, than is done by similar adminis- 
trative bodies in any other great city. 

To these assertions there was some 
murmured objection, but no specific re- 
ply. Apparently no one was able to prove 
them untrue. The New Yorker reviewed 
them one by one in the solitude of his 
own thoughts as the train sped on, and 
was obliged to confess to himself that 
on the whole the Westerner’s observa- 
tions were substantially correct. But the 
reason for this .superiority of New 
York’s administration, her citizen found, 
or thought he found, in causes which 
had not been mentioned in the conversa- 
tion, and which reflect little credit upon 
the politicians of any party; certainly 
none upon the vile gang whose name is 
Tammany. 

The remark has been repeated until 
we all are tired of hearing it, that New 
Yorkers have no civic pride. Possibly 
this remark is true; we do not know. 
But whether true or false, one thing at 
least is true—namely, that New York 
has an astonishingly large number of 
citizens in whom the civic conscience is 
keenly alive; devoted men and women 
who feel a strong sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for municipal conditions, as 
well as for their own private affairs. 
Among these, perhaps the highest ex- 
amples of self-sacrificing devotion to the 
public good are found in the ranks of 
New York women. To them, as much 
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as to any body of voters, belongs the 
credit for bringing about such efficiency 
and decency of municipal administration 
as we can claim. It is indeed true, as the 
gentleman from Utah said, that the De- 
partment of Charities is on the whole 
efficient. And why? Chiefly, as all 
know who are properly informed, be- 
cause of the untiring, lifelong efforts of 
women like Mrs. Josephine Shaw Low- 
ell, of the Charity Organization Society, 
Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, and the late 
Miss Rosalie Butler, of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, and others who, 
possibly not so well known, are not 
less worthy to be named. It is true also 
that the sanitary administration of New 
York, the care of the streets, and the pro- 
tection of the parks, have been, all in all, 
astonishingly satisfactory when it is con- 
sidered that the municipal government 
throughout the greater part of the city’s 
history has been in the hands of thieves 
as bold as vile, and as vile as human 
degradation can be. And again asking 
why? we again find the answer to be as 
simple and clear as before. In 1896 a 
little band of women, unable to endure 
longer the sickening sights and deadly 
foulness that everywhere defiled our 
streets and docks, and that rendered the 
city unsafe to any family, organized the 
Woman’s Health Protective Association 
of New York. To the labors of this as- 
sociation, more than to any other one 
agency, we owe the fact that New York 
is now, outwardly at least, a compara- 
tively decent place. It was this associa- 
tion. that made the first systematic 
investigation of the condition of 
city stables, of slaughter houses, 
of bakeries, and of garbage dis- 
position, and which brought a continuing 
pressure to bear upon the Street Clean- 
ing Department and upon the Board of 
Health to do their sworn duty to a rea- 
sonable degree of thoroughness. The or- 
ganization keeps out of politics, it culti- 
vates friendly and courteous relations 
with all officials, of whatever party, and 
by tact, persistence and strict attention 
to its own proper business it has achieved 
results that no professional reformer in 
the bottom of his heart would have be- 
lieved possible. 

These achievements by intelligent and 
earnest women in the fields of public 
charity and of public sanitation are but 


two examples among many that might 
be named of the successful efforts of 
citizens who are not voters to get such 
results of decency and efficiency in mu- 
nicipal government as may be possible 
under the evil political conditions from 
which we suffer. Not least among these 
achievements has been the work of the 
Women’s Municipal League, in exposing 
the partnership between the police de- 
partment and the most appalling forms 
of vice. 

If then, New York, in spite of Tam- 
many and Tammany’s Republican ac- 
complices, is a comparatively safe and 
decent town, the credit belongs to those 
citizens, both men and women, who, 
looking for no official recognition or any 
personal advantage, have given time and 
strength and means to a quiet but tire- 
less endeavor to make conditions as tol- 
erable as is possible with the existing 
political machinery. If New York is, in 
truth, better governed than other cities, 
it is because New York has more citizens 
who are sufficiently alive to civic duty to 
give up their pleasures and even to sacri- 
fice business interests, in order to work 
for the public good. 

& 


The Repudiating Naval Officers 


WE published last week the list of 
naval commanding officers mentioned by 
Mr. Maclay in the preface of his “ His- 
tory of the Navy ” as those whom he had 
consulted prior to calling Admiral 
Schley a coward and a liar in that book. 
As he further said that “nearly every 
commanding officer has read and cor- 
rected proof sheets dealing with actions 
in which each figured,” it follows by im- 
plication that the names of the officers 
given by him include those of the per- 
sons who wrote him as he says “ letters ” 
supporting the charges—no other names 
being noted by him. Excluding from the 
category the individuals who have di- 
rectly repudiated any part in the matter, 
and also the name of Captain Cook, of 
the “ Brooklyn,” whose testimony abso- 
lutely negatives any suspicion attaching 
to him, the list is as follows: 

Rear-Admiral Francis J. Higginson. 

Captain C. D. Sigsbee. 

‘Captain C. M. Chester. 


Captain Charles E. Clark. 
Captain C. T. Goodrich. 
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Captain H. W. Lyon. 

Lieutenant-Commander W. H. H. Souther- 
land. . 

Lieutenant-Commander C. McR. Winslow. 

Lieutenant-Commander A. Sharp, Jr. 

Lieutenant S. S. Wood. 


Captain B. H. McCalla, noted among 
those mentioned last week, has since flat- 
ly denied any knowledge of Maclay or 
his work, or giving him any information. 

As all of the commanding officers who 
were with Schley are not included among 
those mentioned in Maclay’s preface, but 
may be included in his sweeping ascrip- 
tion to them of knowledge obtained, the 
following names may be added, as like- 
wise implicated, from this point of view: 

Rear-Admiral R. D. Evans. 

Rear-Admiral H. C. Taylor. 

Rear-Admiral C. S. Cotton. 

Captain W. C. Wise. 

Captain T. F. Jewell. 

Captain J. G. Eaton. 

Commander Richard Wainwright. 

Lieutenant N. R. Usher. 

Lieutenant Lucien Young. 


We shall be pleased to record the re- 
pudiations of these officers as they may 
appear. One of the very highest of them 
(we lack authority to give his name) has 
already expressed his sentiments on the 
subject, and undoubtedly those of many 
others in the Navy, in the following em- 
phatic terms: 


Speaking for myself, I never saw Maclay’s 
book, and never heard of it until the news- 
papers began to talk about it, and I am sure 
I am speaking well within the limits when I 
affirm it as my belief that many other of Samp- 
son’s captains—a very large majority of them 
—never saw the book, nor heard of it, until it 
was made notorious by the public press. If 
it had been seen by them before it was put 
into press, it would never, I think, have been 
published with the statements it now contains 
relative to Schley. When the splendid service 
rendered by the Navy in the war with Spain is 
considered—that her Navy was swept from 
the seas in two hemispheres, in two general 
actions, without the loss to us of a single 
ship, and with the loss in those two battles of 
but one life, it is heinous that the pages of 
our glorious history should be blotted with 
so foul a stain as that attempted to be put 
upon it by Maclay, through his infamous and 
unsupported charges against Schley—a scandal 
and disgrace that it will take years of the best 
traditions of the service to live down. 


& 


At the late Church of 
England Congress a 
paper was read from 
the Bishop of Calcutta, in which he said 
that Kipling’s writings had given to Eng- 


Kipling and the 
Bishops 


lishmen at home a totally false impres- 
sion of the character of Englishmen in 
India, and he declared that he did not 
believe that they are any worse than Eng- 
lishmen at home. Mr. Kipling has never 
said they were, but “ Barrack Room 
Ballads” is not the place to look for 
the nicer moralities. It was at a later 
session, in behalf of the Colonies, that 
the Bishop of London defended Kipling 
and declared that whatever mistakes he 
might have made about India, no man 
had done more to impress upon people 
the necessity that Great Britain should 
send out her noblest sons to civilize the 
world. He quoted a poem of Kipling’s 
not too well known, “ The Sea-Wife.” 
It is a ballad of England: 

“There dwells a wife by the Northern Gate, 

And a wealthy wife is she; 


She breeds a breed of roving men, 
And casts them over sea. 


“The good wife’s sons come home again 
With little into their hands 
But the love of men that ha’ dealt with men 
In the new and naked lands. 


“And some return by failing light, 
And some in waking dream, 
For she hears the heels of the dripping ghosts 
That ride the rough roof-beam. 


“ Home they come from all the ports, 

The living and the dead; 

The good wife’s sons come home again 

For her blessing on their head.” 
There is coarseness and drunkenness 
depicted in the soldier life, but the large 
drift of Kipling’s poetry is more than 
patriotism ; it is brotherhood, generosity, 
sympathy, and the taste it leaves is spicily 
good. 

& 


It seemed to us in- 
credible that Com- 
mander Tilley could 
have been guilty of any such scandalous 
conduct, while in charge of our new Sa- 
moan possessions, as was charged 
against him on the authority, it was said, 
of missionaries, and for which he has 
been ordered back to Samoa for trial by 
court-martial. His character has been 
spotless, and he was about the last man 
to be suspected of such behavior. But a 
correspondent of The Evening Post, 
writing from Berkeley, Cal., the seat of 
the University of California, which has 
been making large anthropological col- 
lections for its museum, writes of his 


Commander Tilley 
at Samoa 
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visit to Tutuila, Samoa, after visiting 
other South Sea islands. He says that 
it-was spoken of there as a matter of uni- 
versal knowledge that Commander Til- 
ley, who was. in absolute, autocratic com- 
mand of that island, was guilty of public 
intoxication and of countenancing such 
public debauchery as rivaled the revels 
of the French naval forces at Tahiti. 
The charge is so serious as to require the 
fullest investigation. We are having in 
Tutuila one of the first trials of our ca- 
pacity to govern a colony, and the officers 
put in command should be held to the 
strictest accountability. We are in- 
formed that these charges against Com- 
mander Tilley did not come directly to 
the Naval or War Department from 
American citizens, nor through-our Con- 
sul at Apia, but through the Department 
of State, to which the complaints were 
brought perhaps by British missionaries 
in the Samoan Islands. It would have 
seemed that no more fitting appointment 
could have been made than that of a man 
with Commander Tilley’s reputation for 
sobriety and domestic virtue, but we re- 
call that some twenty years ago he suf- 
fered from an attack of insanity which 
developed into acute mania, taking on, if 
we are not mistaken, a religious charac- 
ter. Our Government is under obliga- 
tion to make the strictest investigation in 
such a case as this, for our country’s 
credit, but we venture to say that the 
reading of Captain “ Bob” Evans’s vol- 
ume of reminiscences of service does not 
suggest that as president.of the court- 
martial he will make too puritanical an 
investigation. 


Weare very glad to state that we have 
been shown a letter from President Rich- 
ard MclIlwaine, of Hampton-Sidney 
College, in which he denies the genuine- 
ness of an interview with him published 
in the Richmond Evening Leader, and 
sent by the Associated Press over the 
country, in which he was reported as 
speaking contemptuously of President 
Roosevelt on the Booker Washington 
matter. This interview we quoted, with 
an intimation of doubt which. we learn 
was justified. It seems that President 
McIlwaine used no such language, and 
the reporter who tried to interview him 
explained in a subsequent issue that in 
his haste he inadvertently attributed to 
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President McIlwaine the language of 
another man. 
& 

We are glad to see a long letter pub- 
lished from Bishop Favier in which he 
denies absolutely that he was guilty of 
anything that could justly be called loot- 
ing during the Chinese disturbances. It 
will be remembered that we defended 
him against such charges, both editorial- 
ly and in a letter from Dr. Ament. He 
says that since the troubles 1,200 pagans 
have been baptized and over 3,000 cate- 
chumens received ; that missions and indi- 
vidual Christians will receive two-thirds 
of their losses; that no compensation is 
accepted on the lives of missionaries, and 
that the value of whatever property they 
were obliged to take after the siege to 
feed the refugees is deducted from the 
indemnity ——- 


Our readers will be glad to see the 
interesting and positive statement of 
Baron de Stampenbourg in regard to 
Ibsen’s present condition. It is proper 
to add, however, that there seems to be 
some uncertainty about the health and 
doings of the great Swedish poet. Not 
many weeks ago we quoted from a letter 
purporting to be from Prof. Georg 
Brandes and giving a sensational account 
of Ibsen’s health and of the “ Apologia” 
he is said to be writing. The current 
Academy declares that Mr. Archer, the 
translator of Ibsen, has investigated these 
matters and pronounced Professor 
Brandes’s letter a pure fabrication and 
the stories about Ibsen’s ill-health and 
mysterious “ A pong ” all nonsense. 


We are receiving so many letters from 
persons who assume that the story by 
David Bruce Fitzgerald, entitled “ The 
Deliberativeness of Dr. Greene,” in our 
issue of October 24th, is an ungarnished 
statement of the actual historical facts 
in reference to the attempt to bamboozle 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, and 
of the perverse shrewdness of the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Aid for Colleges in 
thwarting the design, that we find it 
necessary to state that the story was a 
story, an invention, and that the Board 
of Aid never had a Secretary of the 
name of Greene, nor any Secretary whose 
retributive casuistry so got the better of 
his simplicity. 
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A Small Savings Scheme 


THE 4 per cent. savings bond now 
offered by the New York Life is issued 
in the one denomination of $50, and is 
sold at the one price of $40 (80 per cent. 
of its face) in a single payment. The 
bond is to run 20 years and is then to 
be redeemed at $55 (110 per cent.), to- 
gether with its proper share in “ profits,” 
a coupon to represent these undeter- 
mined profits being attached. Or the 
holder may then present his bond, have 
this coupon taken off, receive whatever 
is apportioned to him therefor, and re- 
tain the bond for 10 years more. In that 
case he will draw simple interest at 4 per 
cent., using the ten $2 coupons which 
are attached, and at the end of this term 
the bond is to be paid at its face value. 

If the owner dies within two years the 
$40 is returned. The transaction is then 
a negative one on his side; his money is 
not lost, but it gains nothing. If he dies 
after two years, but within the 20 year 
term, the $50 is paid, with simple inter- 
est; the payment in case of death during 
the third year is $54, which increases $2 
annually up to death in the twentieth 
year, when it is $88. The contract is, 
therefore, only nominally one of insur- 
ance, and is to be considered solely on 
its savings side. Obviously no medical 
examination is needed or required. The 
price is also uniform, without regard to 
age, and there is no mathematical reason 
apparent for the age limit prescribed— 
13 to 50—or for the additional $5 
charged to purchasers of ages over 40. 

Now if a man puts the $40 in savings 
bank and lets it alone he will have $53.76 
in 10 years and $72.24 in 20, reckoning 
at 3 per cent. compound. But in case of 
death at 10 or 20 years the $50 bond 
(costing $40) will yield $68 or $88. In 
case the holder does not die he would re- 
ceive for his $40, at the end of 20 years, 
$55 for his bond, against $72.24 from 
the bank; at the end of 30 years the 
bond will net $70 total, against $97.08 
from the bank deposit. 

The “ profits ” are unspecified and un- 


sidered only as a makeweight bonus. . It 
thus appears that although the insurance 
is nominal there is a little advantage in 
the bond over the bank, provided the 
holder dies during the 20-year term; if 
he survives that term the bank deposit 
promises the larger return. 

Yet this must fairly be read with two 
provisos. The first is that the assumed 
rate of 3 per cent., which is at present 
less than the current savings bank rate, 
shall not become above such rate within 
20 or 30 years, also that some Bryanism 
shall not intervene to disturb the stand- 
ard of value, for it should also be noted 
that the company’s bond is positively a 
contract for gold of the present standard 
weight and fineness. The other and far 
more important proviso is that the man 
shall actually deposit his $40 in a good 
bank and shall leave it there to fructify 
undisturbed. This is a large condition, 
and really the crux of the comparative 
case. For when life insurance is con- 
trasted with saving for one’s self per 
the savings bank the conclusive answer 
to such plea has always been—aside from 
the fact that there is no likeness between 
an insurance process and one of simple 
saving—that men will not bank their 
earnings steadily and leave them alone, 
whereas the insurance company measur- 
ably compels them to do so. 

And so in this bond case. The com- 
pany furnishes a neat little “ bank,” into 
which the applicant drops coins or paper 
to suit himself. The company holds the 
key, counts the money in his presence, 
enters the amount in a pass-book, issues 
the bond when $40 is attained, and starts 
him in anew if he will. The bond itself 
is attractive and the sight of it is a stimu- 
lus to saving. The interest coupons are 
payable to bearer, but the bond itself 
may be protected from theft by registry. 
The little box is also an incentive to sav- 
ing, and altho liable to theft, its contents 
can be removed and credited up at will. 
Whatever tends to thrift is a distinct 
influence toward social amelioration, and 
this little scheme—small in scale but per- 


haps great in extent—is therefore a po- 
guaranteed, and can therefore he con- 


tency for good, 
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FINANCIAL 


The National Treasury 


THE Treasury was never stronger, 
says United States Treasurer Roberts in 
his annual report, than at the close of the 
last fiscal year. We may add that it is 
as strong now as it was on that date. 
From the Treasurer’s statistics and rec- 
ord we take a few of the most interesting 
facts. The net ordinary revenues ($587,- 
685,337) were greater than ever before; 
the expenditures had been exceeded only 
in the years of the Civil War and in 
1899; but there was a surplus of $77,- 
717,984. The reserve fund of $150,000,- 
000 in gold, required by the Gold Stand- 
ard act of 1900, has easily been main- 
tained, for the stock of gold in the Treas- 
ury (including reserve, security for cer- 
tificates, and the general fund) rose to 
$542,822,000. This was more gold than 
had ever been held under single con- 
trol elsewhere in the world, except once 
for a few months. At last accounts all 
but $46,000,000 of the new 2 per cent. 
consols of 1930 were held by the Treas- 
ury for National Banks as security for 
circulating notes and deposits of public 
money. During the year the country’s 
stock of money was increased by $88,- 
000,000 in gold, $37,000,000 in silver 
coin, and about $16,000,000 in notes and 
certificates. Since 1897 the increase of 
the stock of gold has been $463,130,000, 
or about 40 per cent. The circulation 
per capita in the country has now risen 
to $28.52. Porto Rican coins, represent- 
ing 5,699,577 pesos in silver and 34,122 
pesos in bronze, have been exchanged 
for $3,440,220 in currency of the United 
States. These coins were nearly the en- 
tire sum of money in circulation on the 
island. 

& 


Community of Interest 


EXxAmMpPLes of railway “ community of 
interest ” have recently been seen, some- 


times in connection with retaliatory 
movements against roads not yet includ- 
ed in the general scheme. The Lake 
Shore and the Pennsylvania are about 
to establish and operate jointly, it is 
said, a route from Toledo to St. Louis, in 
sharp competition with the Wabash, 
which has provoked retaliation by build- 
ing a Chicago line in competition with 
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the Lake Shore, and a line to Pittsburg 
in competition with the Pennsylvania. 
The Gould system, like the Atchison, 
has not yet found its place in the grand 
scheme of harmonized railway groups. 
Nor does the Rock Island appear to be 
included, for it is said to be planning an 
extension to the Pacific Coast from El 
Paso, with the aid of copper mine capi- 
talists in Arizona and northern Mexico, 
and of those who are surveying a route 
from San Diego to Yuma. Community 
of interest is seen in the new plans for 
the operation of the railroad from Wash- 
ington to Richmond under an agreement 
to which the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Southern, At- 
lantic Coast Line, and Seaboard Air Line 
are parties. Here, however, the Penn- 
sylvania is clearly the dominant interest. 
Details of the final settlement of the 
memorable controversy between the 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific interests 
and the Northern Pacific-Great Northern 
alliance, over the Burlington system, are 
the subject of pending negotiations and 
have not yet been given to the public. 


& 
Financial Items 


THE increasing surplus has caused 
Secretary Gage to resume the purchase 
of bonds upon terms which are practical- 
ly the same as those which governed 
purchases made under the last call. 


...-Bids for $3,600,000 of forty-year 
bonds of the city of New York (interest 
3% per cent.) were opened last week. 
The highest, 107.271, was that of the 
Central Realty Bond and Trust Com- 
pany, for itself and Lewisohn Brothers. 


....Control of the Ninth National 
Bank, in New York, has been acquired 
by interests identified with the Hanover 
National Bank, and Nelson A. Reynolds, 
recently citv manager of the latter bank, 
has been appointed cashier. 


....The new building of the Hanover 
National Bank, on the southwest corner 
of Nassau and Pine streets, will be 22 
stories (332 feet) high, and will stand 
upon a lot a little more than 100 feet 
square. There will be five local and five 
express elevators in it, 
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Ringing Noises 


i, the ears (how disagreeable they are !) become 
hronic and cause much uneasiness and even 
emporary distraction. 

They are signs of catarrh; other signs are 
roppings in the throat, nasal sounds of the 
oice, impaired taste, smell and hearing. 

Catarrh is a constitutional disease, originating 
n impure blood, and requires a_ constitutional 
emedy. 

“] suffered from catarrh in the head and loss of ap- 
petite and sleep. My blood was thin and I felt bad all 
bver most of the time. I decided to try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and now have no symptoms of catarrh, have a 
ood appetite, and sleep well. I heartily recommend 
ood's Sarsaparilla to all my friends.’’ R, Lone, 
alifornia Junction, Towa. 









“] was troubled with catarrh for over twenty years 
nd tried various remedies without finding a cure. See- 
ing statements of cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla I resolved 
jo try itand four bottles entirely cured me. I have 
pever been troubled with catarrh since, and at the age 
bf 74 years am enjoying excellent health.” WILLIAM 
SHERMAN, 1030 6th St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


ures catarrh of the nose, throat, bowels, &c., 
emoves all its effects, and builds up the whole 
bystem. 



















E. & H. T. 
ANTHONY & CO. 
122-124 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
























The New Buckeye Cameras 
ARE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT WITH CARTRIDGE FILM 


No. 1 Buckeye, 844 x 334; 6 Exposure Film $5.00 
No. 2 Buckeye, 4x 5;60r12 Exposure Film . ° 8.00 
No. 3 Folding Buckeye, 3 x 44; 6 or 12 Exposure Film 15.00 
No. 4 Folding Buckeye, 4x 5;4or12 Exposure Film 20.00 
Stereoscopic Folding Buckeye, 834 x 434 , 25.00 


CAMERAS of all kinds and a complete line of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. Catalogue Free 












J E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 
1220324 Fifth Avenue New York 










VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Bostoy 
and Other Investment Securities. ‘Stech Rechauge. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafty 


ats q 
All securities listed_at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very. iv 


} 
deli 
NASSAU & PINE STS.,N. Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


PEOPLE WANTING 
Furnaces 
°” Ranges 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


232-234-236 Water St., N. Y. 
84 Lake St., Chicago. (Established 1849. 








“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
That is the way with a Cold. A few little doses of Dr. D- 
Jayne s Expectorant often saves a long sickness, if not 
something more serious.— Adv. 









INCE the last advertisement of Pros- 
S pect Park South in the /ndependent 
it has had the most remarkable de- 
velopment of any residential section of 
Greater New York. In the high character of 
its street improvements, its beautiful houses, 
its charming landscape effects and its ease 
of access, it stands unparalleled. For 
booklet showing photographic views of 
model houses, streets and parkways, with 
houses and plots for sale for investment or 
for residence write 


DEAN ALVORD, 


Owner, 257 Broadway, New York 















We are entirely familiar with the property known 
as Prospect Park South, and are also personally ac- 
quainted with the owner. 

The property is all that it is represented to be, and 
Mr. Alvord, who offers it for sale, is entitled to the 
fullest confidence of any who may have business 
relations with him.—Eprror INDEPENDENT. hk 
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Imitation is 
DiNcerest Pe Arline 
Flattery NOT ALWAYS is the origina 
oe ly 
Washing 


Is Powder 


















do you think 
it would have 
been so widely 
imitated if it 
had not Jus tifier 





a Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagons 
4¢xre extreme only in refined E-xcellenc 
Send for Free Steel Engraving and book. S.RB y &. CO. Amesbury Mast 
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There is a distinction about 


WEDDING GI5CS 


GORHAM SILVER 


that makes them especially val- 
ued. They are recognized by 
everyone as the most represent- 
ative and artistic examples of 
the work of the modern silver- 
smith, and their intrinsic value 
is beyond question. < < < 
‘eg Ghe demand for both large 
and small individual pieces, as 
well as for particular selections 
for the Family Service, has been 
fully anticipated. \< \¢ \< \< .\¢ 


GORHAM CO 


Silversmiths 


Broadway and 19th Street, NEW YORK 
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A Household 
Necessity 


all kinds of 

meats, fish, veg- 

etables and fruits. 

Saves time, labor and food. 
Simple and durable. 


At all hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores. Catalogue of other 
household helps free. 


Send 4 cts. for ‘Enterprising House- 
keeper;’’ contains 200 receipts. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. of PA. 
Third and Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 























(burned in 
the enamel) 


We claim Purity and Safety, and Sy b 
stantiate this claim with Chem 
Certificates. 


Note the blue label used by us (and fully susti 
by recent U. S. Circuit Court decision) to distin 
our absolutely pure Agate Nickel-Steel Ware. 
label is pasted on every piece of genuine Agate W: 


Bookletsshowing fac-simileof our label, etc., freetoany 


LALANCB & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. | 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAG 


HOUSE FURNISH 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Good: 
ever offered in the United States for g the home, © 
It includes a full line of a4 











Eddy Refrigerators, Ou, Standard tt 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 4 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances, ” 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station withit 
ad New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and cat 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St, 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New Y 








For Your Sole Benefit 


CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers), lined with lamb’s 
wool, havesmoothly turned leather edges and are ‘so 
easy to sew to’ because stitched just right. 25¢. pair. 
‘“‘HAPPYFOOT” HAIR INSOLES ease tender feet, 
keep perspiring feet dry, save you from rheumatism 
and colds. 1oc.: three pairs, 25¢. 
ALASKA SOCKS are unequaled for house and bed 
slippers, and in rubber boots. 25c. pair. 
All dealers, or sent on receipt of price 
and size, by mail, postage paid. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box N, Hartford, ° 





matism 
nd bed 


artford, © 
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ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION. SUITS 


iinet the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
thn & glove, but softly and without pressure. No bute 
yous down the front. Made for men, women, and 
at the peopie. Most convenient to put on, being entered 

7 top and drawn on like trousers. With no other 
Ay underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit for 
gre Sor wear comfortably so small a corset. Made in 
at variety ot tabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 











Congested 
liver... 


from Coffee 


iS Common 


ote’ s OP aes 
Postum Coffee 


$ 
9OOO00O004O445964460666660000006 


PLAIN LIVING. 


Too much of sweet or fat or regular use of tea 
and coffee clogs the liver and shows in some form 
of ailment. Coffee seriously affects many highly 
organized people. 

It pays to live simply and be healthy. Well 
people can dothings. Postum Cereal Coffee Jooks 
and tastes like coffee, but is a pure food drink and 
highly nourishing in its effect on body. Grocers 
furnish at 15 and 25 cents. 





23 YEARS 


the Standard of 
Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


16 West 23d Street 
155 157 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 
H 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agents in all Principal Cities 


NEW YORK: 
BROOKLYN: 
BOSTON : 
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of lawn, gathered 

waist with yoke of 

tucks and lace inser- 

tion; skirt is trimmed 

with tucks and two 

\ 3a. hemstitched ruffles 

. < edged with lace. Sizes 
yor =: 2. and 3 years, 


$2.00. 


By mail, postage paid, 
4 cents extra, 
Our new catalogue, listing nearly 
2,000 Articles for Children, 
more than half of them illustrated, sent on receipt 
of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. 
We have no agents, 
Our goods sold only at this one store, 


Address Dep’t 30. 60-62 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
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THE ONLY CLASP 
THAT STANDS THE STRAIN 
OF MODERN USE 


NEVER SLIPS 
TEARS NOR 
UNFASTENS 


The 


Sumphe 
pair, 
mail, Be. 
Catalogue 
ee 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston, 


SS “QB Look for the name 
on every loop, and for the 
» Moulded Rubber Button. 











F you have real estate ora 

business for sale, my plan 
for quickly converting it into 
cash will surely interest you. 


My practical 
plan, my in- 
structive book- 
let and acopy 
of my monthly 
journal are all 
free (a postal 
will bring 
them) provided .. 
you give mea 
brief description, in- 
cluding price, of the 
property you want to 
dispose of. 

If you are in the 
market forany kind of 
a property anywhere, 
I would like an oppor- 
tunity to tell you what 
I can do for you. Tel] 
me what you want, 


*1424 North American 





SAREE 


where you 
want it, and 
approximately 
what you will 
pay. Probably 
I can save 
some time and 
money for you. 
I occupy six- 
teen offices on 
the fourteenth floor of 
the North American 
Building, have more 
than fifty capable as- 
sistants, am spending 
upwards of {$5,000.00 
monthly for advertis- 
ing, and have every es- 
sential facility for serv- 
ing clients promptly 
and advantageously. 


Write to-day—now—while you have the matter in mind. 


WwW. M. OSTRANDER 


Building, Philadelphia. 
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Gold Medal. 


Highest 


Ja MISSION 


Recognized by the Jury as the most 
important exhibit of 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND MEMORIAL ART 

AT THE EXPOSITION, 

and ranked in a class by itself. It there- 

fore was given the Highest Award, 

we receiving Five Medals for our 

Chapel and its Interior Work. 


J&R LAMB 


59 Carmine St., -. - New York 
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THR UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 


Most delightful, 
Most refreshing, 
Most lasting, 
Most popular. 
FOR THE 


HANDKERCHIEF 
DRESSING - TABLE 
AND BATH. 


More Sprightly and 
Invigorating than Cologne. 


Murray 


& 


y 
Lanman’s 
FLORIDA WATER 





B Search FAR => WIDE 


at home and 


Orig 0 OTHER ee 








will always be found 
to excel In: 


Puy Qua avon 


[ALL GROCERS - 


i CERS 2 


8 a REN OR A EET 


Q/ OKLAHOMA pen 


000.00 without a defa 





WHAT SHALL WE EAT 


TO KEEP HEALTHY AND STRONG ? 





A healthy appetite and common sense are excellent 
guides to follow in matters of diet, and a mixed diet 
of grains, fruits and meats is undoubtedly the best, in 


Y, 


fants 


Wy. bea \\ 
Wa Wy, 


spite of the claims made by vegetarians and food 
cranks generally. 
As compared with grains and vegetables, meat fur- 


nishes the most nutriment in a highly concentrated 
form and is digested and assimilated more quickly 
than vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says: Nervous 
persons, people run down in health and of low vitality, 
should eat plenty of meat. If the digestion is too 
feeble at first it may he easily strengthened by the 
regular use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each 
meal. Two of these excellent tablets taken after din- 
ner will digest several thousand grains of meat, eggs 
or other animal food in three or four hours, while the 
malt diastase also contained in Stuart’s Tablets cause 
the perfect cigestion of starchy foods, like potatoes, 
bread, etc., and no matter how weak the stomach may 
be, no trouble will be experienced if a regular practice 
is made of using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because 
they supply the pepsin and diastase so necessary to 
perfect digestion, and any form of indigestion and 
stomach trouble except cancer of the stomach will be 
overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come under the head 
of nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty of meat and 
insure its complete digestion by the systematic use of 
a safe, harmless digestive medicine line Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, composed of the natural digestive prin- ‘ 
ciples, peptones and diastase, which actually perform 
the work of digestion and give the abused stomach 
a chance to rest and to furnish the body and brain 
with the necessary nutriment. Cheap cathartic med- 
icines masquerading under the name of dyspepsia 
cures are useless for relief or cure of indigestion, be- 
cause they have absolutely no effect upon the actual 
digestion of food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a failure of the 
stomach to digest food, and the sensible way to solve 
the riddle and cure the indigestion is to make daily 
use at meal time of a safe preparation which is in- 
dorsed by the medical profession and known to con- 
tain active digestive principles. and all this can truly 
be said of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

All druggists throughout the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain sell them at the uniform price of 
fifty cents for full treatment. 
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Health, Strength, Development, Grace, Energy, Endurance, Force of Musci 


and Mind acquired by the use of the KALLOS, or ‘“‘ FORCE CLUB.” 
GA. “ THE CLUB WITH LIFE IN IT.” 


Recommended by eminent medical men and educator 





MR. WM. M. MUMM,'Manager of Buffalo Volksfreund, unsolicited, write; 


Price, $3.00, by express. Circulars on application. 
Address 


THE KALLOS CQO., 
145 Niagara St., = - Buffalo, N. Y. 








DON’T MARKET YOUR FURS IN TEXAS. 


where money bri 
corporations, but its too, 

5% AND AND SOMETIMES MORE is netted the investorai 
every doliar is secured by FIRST MORTGAGE on farms wort 
three times the amount of the loan. Established 22 years and ml 
one dollar lost is our record. 


Booklet and List of Loans Free. 
BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
5 Main Street. Unionville, Missouri, 


Mees 30 YEARS: five Test. 
\ a lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any addres 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


fohn Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of C ce, CHICAGO. 
Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 








, dinner time, any 
time is a good 
time to use 


\ 
‘ 
\ 





' They give a ligh 
that’s rich and bril- 


vimcasoue (MMM |W, Y, SECURITY & TRUST 00 


everywhere, ‘ P 44 AND 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


is eats ZB CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,500,000, 
tt gem aoe 
: ve Pe a) HILD, President. 
es ae BR T, Vice-Pres 
1) /. BRIG 


Rw 














"te 
ce-Pres’t. 





WHSTuRnN 


MORTGAGES TRUSTEES. 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, = FREDERIC Rk. COUDERT, 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. MES J. Ht A Oe G 

) ST G. NELSON JOHN A. McCALL, ' 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Beston, Mass. | Ft) JAMES A. BL, 


R. 
° y. 
M. C.D, BORDEN, EDMUND D. RA 
TEXAS REAL TATE | AN JOHN G, McCULLOUGH, GEORGE W. PERKINS 
Py EDWARD UHL, ABRAM M. HYATT. 
Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in win cuthortnel $0008 a ea legal. depositary fo 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign oouns — sunt _ ~ hf mae ee char, ze of geal are 
i ; i sonal estates, collecting the income and profits, an 
loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real estate all such details as an individual in like capacity could do. 
in amounts of not less than $1,000,00 netting investor 6% Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, tt bearhng 


























terest 0 
: , daily balances, and issues certificates of deposit bea: interes. 
interest,. Address B. CHANDLER Acts as registrar and transfer agent of all stocks and bonds. 
E. B. , BOND DEPARTMENT. 
Carefully selected securities for investment always on hand, 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. ~~ 





Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write the [INDEPENDENT for my standing. 


It affor 
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It sup 
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SEVEN PER CENT. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cotton Mills 
of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 106 and accrued 
interest. We can highly recommend this stock for 
safety and satisfactory interest returns. We have a 
number of other good investment stocks. Send for list. 


HUGH MacRAE & CO., Bankers, 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 


.H. Rollins & Sons 


Public... 
Securities © 


19MILK STREET, - BOSTON. 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of LONDON. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 











This company has had many more years’ experience in Liability 
business than any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company, 


It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 


permanent protection which have given it its high reputation 
in the past. 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys, 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 76 William St., N.Y, 


A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 





Itaffords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate, 


It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
Steatest trial, 


i The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt 
y, and loans money to its policy-holders. 


Its Trust-Fund olicies. with low premiums and cash guaran 
is unsurpassed, 


you wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the 


Premium on an ordinary life policy, bu The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term Palicy, eer’ 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 

















Dominich & Dominich, 
New York Seok Eechange. 100 Broadway 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 
PRIVATE WIRES. 


Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Louisville. 
Branch Office, 334 Walnut St,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 





BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


t 8% WATER AND LIGHT BONDS and 
Oo dividend paying stocks a specialty. 
ighest bank references, Sed for list. 

ROBT. E. STRAHORN, Spokane, Wash. 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
LONDON OFFICES: 8 LOMBARD ST., E. C.; 60 ST. JAMES ST., 8. W. 


Capital $2,000,000. Surplus........$4,000,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 
Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals ; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator . 
Takes entire charge of Reai and Personal Estates ; carefully selected securities offered for investment, 
TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in all parts of the world. 
ALSO COMMEKCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France and Germany BOUGHT and SOL), 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. DN , 2d Vice-President. NRY A. MURRAY, 3d_ Vice-President. 
Cc. JOHN GAULT, Manager Forei Department. 
F. C. HARRIMAN, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. C. NEWTON, Trust Officer, 
DIRECTORS: 
D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., Alexander E. Orr, 
F. Baker, G. G. Augustus D. Juilliard . Walter G. Oakman, 
3. Bowdoin, » Be James N. Jarvie, Henry H. Rogers, 
August Belmont, y' Richard A. McCurdy, H. McK. Twombly 
Frederic Cromwell, vi P. Morton, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
“B 
London Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; LEVI P. MORTON. DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of to 6% Interest. In 22 years 
MIDDLETOWN = CONNECTICUT. we have sold several millions of our 
ASSETS ute $7,000,000 mortgages. Through the severe finan- 

5 5 - 


cial depressions covering this period they have 

Debentures and first mortgage loans stood secure without loss to any customer, 
upon real estate. We now offer specially choice first mortgages 

27TExX WHARF. in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and contig. 


uous territory of Oklahoma placed in the fertile 





Uni te d States Trust C omp any. and well watered districts of these rich sections, 


LOANS GUARANTEED, 
OF NEW YORK, Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
45 and 47 Wall Street. THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO, 


Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital - . - = $2,000,000.00 SIDNEY EB. MORSE 


Surplus and Profits - - $1,265,579.09 140 Nassau Street, New York 

This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 

which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five oO 

days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 


oO 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals A LL T Me rr I ' NVI E 


will find this Company a convenient depository for 


money. The Hudson River 


JOHN A, STEWART, President. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. Water Power Co. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. Bonds for sale at 101 and interest. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. ee es enim ee on 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. valuation. This isan investment for 

permanent investors. The character 

TRUSTEES. of this security recommends it to 

SaMUEL SLOAN, WILLiIam H. Macy, JR, Trustees and anagers of Trust 

Joun A STEWART Gustav H. SonWaB sae TS paddies sakes. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, FRANK LYMAN, . ” £ P ‘ 


ANsON PHELPS STOKES, GEorGE F. VIETOR, co 
a Say Browg, oe Seen, _ " "5 
DWAED COOPER, OHN CLAFLIN, 
W. Bayarp CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, fe apn Devonshire St. 
Wa hoe Ae bea — x ecules OMe AILADELPHLA 421 Chestnut St. 
M. ROCKEFELLER, . Oo. ’ F 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, MonTREAL, Canada Life Building 
MARSHALL FIELD. 
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Spencer Trask 8& Co. 
BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 


Transact a general banking 
business; act as Fiscal Agents 
for corporations, and negotiate 
security issues of railroads and 
other companies. Execute 
commission orders and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office 65 State St., Albany. 


Descriptive list of investment 
securities upon request, 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
§,HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, 


,» Ase’t Cashier. 
The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital $2,000,000 
urplus $3,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Josep 


— George Frederick 
n. 

Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors, 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN =MULHOLLAND 
‘e GOLD BONDS 6% 


Onevery $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and an the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3 Interest and $10 Principal 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
Mamounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
andup. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world, 





QVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. 
holders and some may be in your locality. 


YOHN MULHOLLAND, 


We have many bond- 


98 PARK ROW, =m NEW YORK 





DIVIDENDS 
The United States Leather Company. 


The coupons of the debenture bonds of this Company, due 
November ist, 1901, will be paid on and after that date at the 
National Park Bank, New York. 

JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 
28 BROAD Street, New York City. 
Coupons due November 1, 1901, from following Bonds will be paid 
on and after that date at this office, namely ; 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio First Mort- 
gage 








D ue 
Texas Central R. R. 
ern Division First Mortaag 
and after chase date by the 


of New York. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
an. Ist,1901 - $26,245,62 


- = = 23;920 
- = = = 2,32 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Ghe American Fire 
Ins. Company 


OF NEW YORE. 
42 Cedar St., N. Y. 
Condition Jan. 1, 1901. 





ASSETS, - 
LIABILITIES, - = = = 


SURPLUS, - = 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


LIFE, 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ‘/emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


$1,478,229.12 
1,166,020.57 
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ENTERPRISE *{'" 
Assets over $28,000,000.00 


Annual Increase of Assets about 11% 


Investments the Safest Possible 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
and Policy Loans 


The Great Policy-Holders’ 
Compan 


The Most Liberal Dividends Paid by any Company 


THE UNION 
CENTRAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
Of Cincinnati 


John M. PATTISON, Pres. E. P. MARSHALL, Sec. 


If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 





ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 


and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Butlding, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. 


T HE INDEPENDENT 





STATE MUTUAIp 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, Presiden 
January Ist, 1901, 
$17,775,032, 
15,934, 181.9% 
--$1,840,850.a 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and gua! 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway, 
Cc W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutud 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [la 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 - $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Casa distributions paid sore all policies. 
ote policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and) 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
chuseste Stacute. 
"Pamphlets rates, — values for any age sent on application W 
the Company’s Offi 


Benj. F- Stevens, ‘Pa: 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pra, 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sey, 





ERCE. - 
RAINER 
‘ MIDDLEBROOK, 





Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Nivety-first 
Annual Statemetl: 
Cash Capital 
Reserve for re- “Insurance and aii other claims. 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS Jan. ist, 1901 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 





r 
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rovident Savings Life 
Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK. 





7 | 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, - President. 





A COMPANY FOR POLICYHOLDERS 





otal Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
and amount now held for Their Benefit, 


WENTY-THREE MILLIONS. 





1895—FIVE YEARS’ PROGR ESS—1900 


s Nearly Doubled Its Income 
More Than Doubled Its Assets 
More Than Trebled Its Reserve 


More Than Quadrupled Its Excess 
of Income over Disbursements 


ome Office, 346-348 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
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— The Best and What It Means. 


Did you never wish to know why a certain 
article found in some store was selling so much 
faster than another of supposedly the same 
thing? If your curiosity had become great 
enough to cause you to inquire of the clerk or 
proprietor the reason for the difference in sell- 
ing, you would probably have been told that the 
one was a “little bit better.” There you have 
it. That is the secret of success. Have your ar- 
ticle a little bit better than your competitors. 

Inferiority may thrive for a time, but it is 
bound to be found out, and consequently 
dropped, while that which means value for 
money received gains friends and supporters 
and sweeps along, clearing the field of its un- 
worthy imitators. Of course, there are people 
who think “one’s as good as another,” and 
others who “don’t care.” But the up-to-date 
clear thinking person wants the best or none. 

In the matter of daily wants and needs the 
final decision of the worth of what one gets 
generally comes from a trial of all, and surely 
no one is more competent to be judge as to what 
one wants than one’s own self. You are bound 
to be told that there are others as good, and, be- 
lieving that, will be satisfied with anything. In 
selling many claim to have the best. Then it is 
that you should trust yourself, not others, to 
make the proper selection. Compare the strong 
points, the features that mean value, and, in 
short, everything that could possibly show one 
is superior to the others. There is bound to be 
a better. No doubt of that. 

In life insurance the prospective purchaser is 
confronted with the same question, “ Which is 
best?” He is either landed by some agent who 
truthfully or unscrupulously claims to repre- 
sent the best company. or he investigates for 
himself the merits of the different companies 
and abides by his own decision. 

That the Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
New York, has the best insurance to sell is 
proven day in and day out. Not a day passes 
but that-the Mutual does not save some grief 
stricken family from want. Not a day passes 
but it shows that its investment policies are all 
that, and more than, is claimed for them. For 
more than half a century it has been selling the 
best, and that together. with its most capable 
management accounts for its leading position. 
No other company has ever headed, or nearly 
approached, the Mutual. It stands to-day the 
largest and strongest financial institution in the 
world, and the embodiment of fairest treat- 
ment. 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEWENT JANUARY Ist, ee 


Gongee Stock, all —_ 

Re-Insurance Rese 
Unsettled Losses py other claims...........s0« 
Net Surplus 


Tota) Assets, Jan. Ist, 1901 
JAMES NICHOLS, 
R. R. 
H. A. 


Prestdént. 
STILLMAN, Secretary. 
SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Comps 


New York, January oe 
The Trustees in conformity with the Charter of 
pany, submit the following statement of its affairs, 
81st of December, 1900: 
Premiums on Marine risks from 1st January, 
1900. to 8ist December, 1900 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan- 
uary, 1900......... 
Total Marine Premiums...... 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1900, 
to 31st December, 1900 


Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 
Rent received 
during the year 


Losses d dur- 
ing the year 
which were es- 
timated in 1899 
and previous 
years. 4 $416,202.81 


$3,278, 


wceeccccecccccesceteces 28,7) 


. 107; 


23,833.36 $369,862.25 





and were esti- 


id 
$1,101,744.24 


$1,517,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses. . $399,096.13 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and special se 
in Banks and Trust Company......... 

Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William ‘Streets, cost 

Paid a erection of ‘new 


bui 

Other Heat state and Claims 
due the Company. 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
countries.......... eocee 

Cash in Bank....... 








$1,050,000.00 
622,873.59 


75,000.00 


seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secreli 


TRUSTEES. 
William E. Dodge, 
Cornelius Eldert, 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
— I -Jones, 

0 
Clement _ "Griscom, 
Leander N. Lovell 
Clifford A. Hand, 
Anson W. Hard, 
John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Set! 
William x Stat 


Gustav Amsinck, 


Charles D. 
Francis M. Bacon, Levi P. Mortol, 


James G. De Forest, 
James H, Dunham, 


A. A. RAVEN, President, 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIOS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pre 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-l 
BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of Ts 
PENDENT will be furnished by! 


the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New Y0 
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IFE IS UNCERTAIN 


but Life Insurance is not, and 
it is the only way by which 
you can give your uncertain 
life a definite and _ certain 
value. Write us for informa- 
tion. 


FILL OUT THE FOLLOWING FORM AND SEND TO US 











Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, par- 
ticulars and rates of Policies. 
For ' Pee a es > 5 ee eee ee ER 
Name 
Address 
Occupation 

















Dept. 110 





7478 
1,156, 


rah 
$10,514) 


icates of 


OF AMEIRCA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


President 


aH ome Office, 
Newark, N. J. 


ice-Pre 
1 Viceel 


— 


s of THB 
shed by 


New Yo 
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The man who uses Ivory Soap 


Is easy of detection, 
By clear-eyed, wholesome, wellegroomed look, 
And fresh, clear-toned complexion; 
And other soaps, if offered him, 


Will meet with prompt rejection. 


IT FLOATS. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are-‘many white soaps, each represented to be 
just as good as the Ivory; they are not, but like all imitations they lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 











